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Let Us Pray 


OMETHING HALTS the zeal of America as it 
approaches the conference in Washington for 
the limitation of armaments. We think we find 
the reason—as our readers may find it—in Mark 
Sullivan’s clear analysis of the present minds of 
our statesmen. He says there are those who still 


- think with a wish that we will get into the League 


of Nations somehow; there are others who would 
sneer such an idea-to death; and there is President 
Harding, who wishes the League to live in Hurope 
hut is as far from having the United States be- 
come a member of it as ‘he was during the cam- 
paign. 

' These are the three conflicting and confusing 
states of mind in this country. Of course we can- 
not get together. To stand as one we must have 
one mind. 
there is not the least reason to expect we shall be- 
come members of the League, nor of anything like 
it by another name. The “emotion” of the strife 
on the subject will last a long time, and nothing 
can come until the “emotion” passes away. Let 
us drop that for a season. We church people have 
in consequence the hardest sort of task. Prayer 
is our stoutest resource. It comés near being the 
only one. It is a great truth men cannot pray 
apart. They come nearer when they get down to 
invoking the fundamentals. We can all pray for 
peace. “We can celebrate on Armistice Day the 
meaning and the object of the World War. We.can 
hold in each of our churches on November 6 a ser- 
vice of profound feeling and concord. We can 


join with other churches ‘and the whole community 
‘in a mass meeting. ¥ 


Let us do all of these things. 
President Eliot of the American Unitarian Asso- 


_. Ciation has issued an excellent letter on the subject 


anette senna nacht cai meeting tind ne 
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We agree with Mr. Sullivan, at present _ 
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to our ministers. = Let us begin now As poncen ira 
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on this momentous opportunity. ‘Let us “think 
The common focus on a great — 
We are able to © 
endue, by the grace of the Spirit, the whole atmos- — 
phere of the nations’ representatives as they ponder — 


peace and pursue it. 
desire will melt away differences. 


the problems that are complex and difficult and yet 


at their inner heart are as simple as good-will and 


as practicable as love. “, 
The Nation’s Criticism 

ARELESS READERS are the bane of the 

editorial life. 
them except in unusual instances. Such an illus- 
trious example as the Nation deserves our notice. 
In its issue of October 19, it takes for its text a 
sentence from an article on this page, September 
22, entitled, “Machinery or Men?” Our cotem- 
porary unfolds a very learned editorial against us 


on “War and Human Nature” which we agree 


with so far as we are able to understand it. What 
impresses us most is the swift and wonderful 
exegesis of our unpretentious and homely edito- 
rial. The part quoted from us by our neighbor 
follows. 
We think the taproot of wars is not chiefly economic, as that 
journal [the Nation] does, but a more human thing, which in- 
cludes economic advantage, namely, simple blind selfishness. 
When a sound scholar or critic examines a text 
he bears in mind four factors: he wants to know 
who wrote the thing, to whom he wrote it, when 
he wrote it, and why he wrote it. These are the 
basis of true textual analysis, from that of the Bible 
to that of our editorial. The Nation misses on all 
four. Let us see. It aroused our mild objection 
in its former editorial when it imputed war to 
economic causes as “the taproot.” We know it is 
the fashion to say that sort of thing; but we do not 
care at all about fashion. 
amounts to the proposition that once people get all 
the goods they need, they cease lusting in war, they 
become ethically right. The full stomach theory. 
When we said a “more human thing” we meant 
there is a deeper sin in human nature than greed, 
a sin of which greed, it may be, is one of the ele- 
ments. Far from ending our explanation with this 
easy generalization, as our critic says with some- 
thing like the pique of disdain for our intelligence, 
we followed. in the very next sentence with five 


Specific explanatory causes: “War comes of pride, 


conceit, suspicion, hate, and lust of advantage.” 
Note—as the Nation does not—that the first two 
are self-regarding qualities, the third and fourth 
are other-regarding qualities, and the fifth is more 
complex and almost impersonal. We placed the 
fifth properly because it is the most carnal sin of 
all. The others are more subtle and dangerous, 
more difficult to be entreated. They remain and 


they rot the character long after the flesh or the y 
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and prosperous people. 


that” work havoc. gene wires tn 


We cannot waste our time on 


The economic theory — 


They may still have racial, : 
social, and pesoue cinta as well as the oe things 


But this journal holds as its cardinal doctrine 
the essential goodness of human nature, and its per- 
fectibility. Far from accepting the theory imputed 
to us, “You cannot change human nature; human 
nature is selfish,” we base our chief hope on its 
i constant change, not a change in anything essen- 
1 tial, but a change in the sense of right education 
and quickening of the essentials which now go 
wrong. We look out upon the world and are dis- 
. mayed; we look in upon the divine potentials of 
human nature and are encouraged! We have a 
perfect right to speak of human selfishness; and we 
have a perfect right to plead expectantly for human 
service. 

The Nation says our phrase “simple blind selfish- 
ness” is not simple at all; we must explain it in 
terms of “psychological complexes” and “economic 
and political forms of organization.” Otherwise 

we are “sloven” in our thinking. But, good neigh- 
bor, this is a journal of religion, and we deal with 
the spirit; it is not a psychological review or a 
magazine of political philosophy. Religion has al- 
ways confounded the mighty and perplexed the 
erudite; and yet we profoundly sustain scholarship, 
especially when it gets somewhere. We go to root 
causes in religion both because that is where peo- 
ple live and because they can understand what we 
are talking about. We try to reach them with our 
simple thought and our plain speech. 

Jesus no doubt would displease you; the high- 
brow has never been his friend. It was a central 
dogma with him, for example, that the law of ser- 
vice, the law of mutualism, would work the salva- 
tion of the world. So we disclaim any pretence of 
believing in “disinterestedness,’ which the Nation 
challenges us to prove in our own behalf. We be- 

- lieve in the Golden Rule, which is very simple and 
the real taproot of all wisdom in individuals and 
among states. If we follow that, there are no 
“limits” whatever to human nature. We do not 
accept for a moment that the “prophet and states- 
man cannot ignore” human nature’s “limits.” 

And is it not an amusing charge against this 
paper that we use the doctrine of selfishness as a 
defence of the rich? “Those who are most glib in 
asserting that the disproportionate division of the 
good things of life is due to human nature usually 
have the most good things to protect.” That 
means that the constituency of THE REGISTER are 
out for their own, and their paper is “kept” for 
their purposes of economic prostitution. It is 

_ rather ugly and ill-tempered, but chiefly it is to 
smile, in the light of the unwearying and fearless 

course of these columns in the interest of economic 
and political justice. 

_If our neighbor would only read this paper from 

_ week to week, taking a little time from its engross- 

: “complexes” and its rumination in “paleolithic 

mes,” its “logical deductions,” its “internecine 
strife,” and leaving out altogether its absurd state- 

s about the churches holding a “creed in justi- 

m of their skepticism as to any thoroughgoing 

* social amelioration,”—if it would do this 


ae 


ee 
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it would get some light on what religion is really 
doing. / 

What about the Interchurch report on the Steel 
Strike; the churches everywhere on the League of 
Nations; the case of the Pittsburgh Employers; the 
endorsement of Mrs. Cannon’s “philanthropic 
doubts”; the committal of the Unitarian Laymen’s * 
League to investigate the causes of industrial har- 
mony? The list is endless. Every church in Chris- 
tendom is alive with plans for social amelioration, 
from Roman Catholic to Quaker. As a matter of 
fact, the chief diatribes against the churches have 
been that we have no business to formulate plans; 
what the foes of the churches want is that we shall 
keep to unapplied platitudes. The trouble with 
some people is that they never go to church, and 
know nothing about it. 


The Red Triangle 


OHN WANAMAKER tells of being in London 
one day and meeting a little man named George 
Williams, who was the head of a wholesale and 
retail dry-goods business. Mr. Williams led Mr. 
Wanamaker up three flights of stairs to an eight- 
by-ten attic room, invited him to sit down at a 
plain pine table, and said, “In this room and at this 
table the Y. M. C. A. was born, for it was here that a 
group of young clerks and myself met and conceived 
the plan.” George Williams was the founder; 
it was he who first thought of a Christian organ- 
ization for young men. At the time he was a 
humble employee working for the firm of which he 
later became the head. For more than sixty years 
after that attic-room meeting he labored for the 
idea, saw it develop and widen until it had circled 
the earth and become the greatest of all movement 
for building young manhood. 

The Y. M. ©. A. observed the centenary of the 
birth of George Williams, October 11. Associa- 
tions all over the globe honored his name and cele- 
brated his notable work. It was the conviction 
that glowed with unquenchable fire in the soul of 
the clerk that prayer and Bible study could trans- 
form idle, irresponsible youth into useful, God- 
fearing citizens. The growth and influence of this 
independent Christian organization has been mar- 


vellous. The Y. M. C. A. is now working in forty 
countries. It has more young men in its educa- 


tional classes than are in all the Protestant Chris- 
tian colleges of North America. It is operating 
the largest employment bureau in the world, which 
includes stations at three home and nine foreign 
ports. The Merchant Marine Branch in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., alone obtained free employment last year for 
25,456 men. 

Time tends to replace hasty criticism with appre- 
ciation, as added facts regarding the war work of 
the Association come to light. The Y. M. C. A. is 
sure to emerge from the post-war discussion with 
the prestige it deserves. And the Association men 
who endured in the war zone what the soldiers en- 
dured, and did their job, will be awarded recogni- 
tion for patriotism, service, and valor, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Government Working to Prevent Railroad Strike 


T THE OPENING of the week the country envisaged the 
F Ns of a grave derangement, if not a general paraly- 
zation, of its vital machinery by a strike designed to tie 
up its railroad systems. In that emergency, the Administration 
in Washington took the broad ground that, for the present, at 
least, it would not avail itself of the war powers that still 
remain vested-in it, but would rely upon its peace powers in 
its efforts to keep the transportation machinery going. Ac- 
cordingly, on October 21 the Railroad Labor Board called upon 
both sides in the controversy to maintain the existing relation 
pending a conference called to open on Wednesday of this 
week. The attitude of the Labor Board toward the problem 
first found expression through the new agency in our industrial 
life—the public group as embodying the opinion of the general 
public. The position of the public group was that neither 
side to the controversy is so vitally involved in its outcome 
as the general public, the third and hitherto silent partner in 
all industrial situations. The public group took the ground 
that the railroads must reduce rates before they take measures 
for a further reduction in wages. It was the settlement of 
this point, among others, that the conference was called upon 
to effect. 


The Question Put to Labor 


The question pointedly put to labor by the Labor Board was 
whether it could afford to paralyze the life of the country 
before it had had recourse to agencies provided by legislation 
to deal with the question of wages in behalf of the people. 
Last year the pay-roll of the railroads aggregated $3,698,216,- 
351, as compared with $1,387,344,135 in 1914—an increase of 
almost 200 per cent. On behalf of the railroad managers, it 
is pointed out that the cost of living on which this enormous 
increase in wages was based, has been materially reduced in 
the interval; that labor must do its share to make the down- 
ward course of the cost of living possible in the future; and 
that failure on the part of labor to contribute to the reduction 
of costs would gravely hamper and retard the movement 
toward normality. This was the issue which the representa- 
tives of the “Big Five” railroad Brotherhoods were called upon 
to consider at the conference called by the Labor Board, with 
the full support of the President, and the American people 
behind him. 


Senate Ratifies the Treaties of Peace 


Almost as an anti-climax came the action of the Senate, on 
October 18, in ratifying the treaties of peace with Germany, 
Austria, and Hungary, the first two by a vote of 66 to 20 and 
the third by 66 votes to 17. All amendments were voted down. 
The treaties stand as they were negotiated. Immediately after 
the action taken by the Senate, it was announced that the 
withdrawal of the American forces from the Rhine would be 
begun in a fortnight, in all probability. It was explained 
unofficially that the American Government does not wish to 
prolong unnecessarily the maintenance of American troops by 
the German people. Symptomatic of the position of Germany 
in the world, and of the conduct of our soldiers at Coblenz, 
was the fact that Germany, more than any of the other coun- 
tries involved in the situation, viewed with reluctance the 
withdrawal of most of our 15,000 men, to be succeeded probably 
by French forces. It is probable that a small American force 
will be kept indefinitely in the line of occupation as a moral 
support to the Allied garrisons. The resumption of diplomatic 
relations with Germany, Austria, and Hungary through the 


regular channels only awaited executive action in Washington 
and the three other capitals. 


Lloyd George Makes a Remarkable Plea 


In one of his remarkable utterances, Premier Lloyd George 
said in the House of Commons on October 19: “Peace and a 
good understanding among nations are vital. Let us get out 
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of the atmosphere where if you talk about a German without 
a frown on your brow you are not a patriot. Trade cannot 
start in such an atmosphere. If you intervene to make peace, 
your motives are misunderstood. But if Great Britain will 
not do it, who will? We stand for stability. We want to see 
the nations begin again the tasks of peace.” The background 
of the Premier’s speech was a discussion of the unemployment 
problem of Great Britain—a problem enormously complicated 
throughout the world by the failure of the nations “to begin 
again the tasks of peace.” 
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A Royalist Coup d Etat in Portugal 


Through a screen of censorship percolated the news last week 
that the republican government at Lisbon had fallen after an 
armed clash in which several of the members of the fallen 
cabinet—including the Premier, Antonio Granho—were killed. 
The incoming administration, placed in power by popular sup- 
port, is headed by Col. Manuel Coelho as Premier and Minister 
of the Interior, is aggressively royalistic. The news from 
Lisbon directed watchful eyes toward London, where ex-King 
Manuel has been enjoying asylum since 1910, when he was 
deposed. from the Portuguese throne. Although the news did 
not bring the former sovereign to the fore in explicit terms, 
it is known that he has enjoyed in the British capital the 
distinction that belongs to a king in exile, and that he has 
been in regular communication with his supporters in Portugal. 
It would be no surprise to read a despatch in the newspapers, 
in the near future, announcing the return of Manuel to Lisbon. 
Public sentiment in Portugal reflects the impression that the 
republican régime has not been a success. 


Germany in Financial Turmoil 


A significant revelation of the internal condition of Germany 
was furnished last week by the events that preceded and 
accompanied the drop of the reichsmark, normally valued at 
almost twenty-four cents, to forty-seven-hundredths of a cent. 
This tremendous depreciation was preceded by a widespread 
protest in Germany against the reported decision of the Council 
of the League of Nations, to accord to Poland more than half 
the resources of Upper Silesia, pronounced German by the vote 
of its inhabitants. under the auspices of the plebiscite com- 
mission. Partly influenced by an official propaganda, repre- 
senting the solvency of Germany as seriously threatened by 
this new loss, many Germans proceeded to unload their marks, 
and to invest their values in foreign currency. The inflation 
of the existing German currency became more acutely apparent 
than ever before, and a new issue secured by land values 
began to be discussed in Germany as inevitable. In the mean- 
while, resignation of the Wirth cabinet was announced last 
Sunday, to be succeeded by a government organized by the 
People’s Party. 


Ulster Arming Again 


The striking development in the Irish situation last week 
occurred beyond the four walls in Downing Street that housed 
the conference. It became tangible in Ulster, where Sir 
Edward Carson’s now historic Volunteers began to arm them- 
selves, with weapons which must have eluded the embargo 
placed by the British Government upon the importation of 
arms into Ireland. The arming of Ulster found an echo in 
Downing Street, where the Sinn Fein delegation emphasized 
its unwillingness to acquiesce in any arrangement concerning 
Ireland that does not include the whole of the island. An 
exchange of messages between the Pope and King George V., 
expressing hope in the successful outcome of the negotiations 
for the solution of the Irish problem, was one of the sentimental 
events of the week. f $ 


President Pledges Friendship with Britain ait 


Speaking at Yorktown on October 19, on the one ieee 
and fortieth anniversary of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, 
President Harding said, in referring to our attitude towar 
Great Britain, “A ig be! drones ot our meaner relations 
unthinkable.” F 
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: {Sn PROGRAMME for the Continuation of the Campaign” 

A was the general topic of the closing session of the 

Conference, held on Friday afternoon, October 7, when 

the purposes of The Alliance were presented by the president, 

Miss Lucy Lowell, the plans of the Laymen’s League by Secre- 

tary William L. Barnard, the aspirations of the Young People’s 

| Religious Union by Miss Adeline Pfleghaar, and Rey. Minot 

Simons spoke for the American Unitarian Association. Rey. 

Frederick R. Griffin presided in the absence of Vice-President 

A Moot. Hesaid: “There is nothing more true about our Unita- 

; rian Fellowship than the fact that there has actually begun the 

spiritual forward movement. There is not simply a hope and 

| a desire, but there are unmistakable signs that we are—not over 

the top, but over the bottom; that we are actually going up; 

that there is a real determination and purpose. We may look 

confidently forward to great things if we will keep the counsel 
of the spirit.” 

Miss Lucy Lowell delivered the first address. 
part :— 

It has always been the aim of The Alliance to emphasize 
the national character of the work. The money received from 
the Campaign of last year will make this more possible than 
ever before, because we shall now be able to send our Alliance 
everywhere and to form new branches where none now exists. 
In time The Alliance will have a field secretary to give her 
whole time to this all-important work, but until the Campaign 
money is all received and—more important still—the ideal 
woman is found, we ourselves shall go to visit branches—lI 
mean the officers and directors will go. And what will be the 
first aim and object of these visits for this year? We are all 
working together for increased church membership and we of 
The Alliance are urging Alliance women all over the country 
to see to it that every woman in her neighborhood is a member 
of The Alliance, and, when that is accomplished, that every 
one of these members shall join her church. We want a definite 
expression of allegiance which will rouse the enthusiastic 
loyalty of all our women. Let us remember always that we 
do not care for mere numbers. Numbers are good in themselves 
simply because it is easier to work hard and with enthusiasm 
when we have other men and women working with us for the 
same objects than when we are flocking off in a corner by 
ourselves (like Lord Dundreary’s sparrows—or was it swal- 
lows?). At any rate, “two swallows do not make a summer,” 
and neither do two Unitarians make a church. So let us 
emphasize, while urging increased membership in our churches, 
the objects of those churches, which are manifold. It has been 
said that where there is a Unitarian church there are sure to 
be men and women with a sense of civic duty. 

Rey. H. BE. Fosdick in his little book “The Meaning of Ser- 
vice” says: “We are wrong when we call our public worship 
on Sunday, church service. Church service really begins on 
‘Monday morning at seven o’clock and lasts all the week. Church 
service is helpfulness to people; public worship is preparation 
for it. For the church service which the Master illustrated 
and approved is a life of ministry amid the dust and din of 
daily business in a sacrificial conflict for a Christian world.” 

One of the benefits which has come from last year’s Cam- 
paign is the greatly increased sense of the importance of co- 
operation, and it is through universal co-operation that we are 
going to carry out our continuation of the Campaign. 

I have spoken of the opportunities for civic service which 

open before our churches everywhere. But, first, last, and all 

_ the time, I want to remind each and every one of the men and 

women who hear my voice that our great end and aim is to 

make the Alliance branches count for the greater religious 

life of our Unitarian churches. = that is done, all the rest will 
ollow. 


- 


: ‘Rev. ‘Minot Simons, D.D., chairman of the Campaign, said :— 


propose to make our Membership Campaign take the 
form of a campaign of liberal evangelism. It may be a novelty 


She said in 
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Forward, Together! 
The Membership Campaign 


to multitudes of people familiar with traditional evangelism. 
Unitarians are not evangelical as the word is commonly under- 
stood, but we have an evangel, or “good news,” that will 
strengthen and comfort human souls, a modern gospel of the 
Christian religion, a gospel free from superstition and ignorant 
credulity, a gospel voicing the fundamental truths of the spirit 
and of science, a gospel of the free mind and warm heart, a 
gospel of the loving God and of the divine humanity, a gospel 
of brotherhood, a gospel of cheer, consolation, and courage. 

Our liberal evangelism will be a denominational campaign, 
with every Unitarian minister, layman, laywoman, and child 
an evangelist, and every Unitarian church a recruiting centre 
and service station. Every Unitarian congregation is to be 
enlisted to carry its good news to its community and to enlarge 
its membership by at least 25 per cent. Every church will 
have its advisory council to conduct its campaign for recruits, 
and every church organization will have some part in the 
programme of evangelism. As a fellowship of free churches we 
are to-day a unit in building into the life of the nation the 
fundamental elements of moral and spiritual strength. 

Religion is sick with the poisons of fear. It needs some 
rational hygiene in the realm of the spirit. New fads and 
fancies, old ghosts and bogies, must be confronted by a sane, 
reverent, and rational interpretation of the fundamental truths 
of the spiritual life. The recuperation of civilization depends 
directly upon it. ; 

Liberal evangelism will proclaim a welcome to the scientific 
method in problems of religion. An incredible and unwarranted 
hostility to universities and to the influence of universities on 
religious ideas is being stimulated by many reactionary reli- 
gious leaders. Unitarianism adopts the university attitude in 
the pursuit of truth. It proclaims the glory of truth-seeking 
and the shame of spiritual stand-pat-ism. 

In our liberal evangelism we plead with all liberals of what- 
ever name to preserve their spiritual integrity and to co- 
operate in establishing reality in religion. Let them not yield 
an inch to the forees of spiritual reaction. The world has 
suffered enough from such reaction. Human advance must now 
be a moral and spiritual advance led by men and women 
consecrated above all to God’s truth and service. 


Speaking for the Laymen’s League, William lL. 


secretary, said :-— 


Barnard, 


Webster defines a campaign as “the time during which an 
army keeps the field.” In view of this definition, in view of 
our certainty that ours is a rational faith that must eventually 
prevail, in view of our knowledge of how slowly mankind 
progresses toward its ideals, we must face at once the fact 
that the great Unitarian campaign is not to be waged for a 
mere four or five years, but for all the centuries that must 
elapse before truth dispels ignorance, before frail humanity 
achieves perfection. It is therefore apparent that we cannot 
lay down a scheme for the whole campaign, but must content 
ourselves to plan one step at a time, and leave to our leaders 
of the morrow the planning of successive steps “onward and 


’ upward forever.” 


A modern house cannot be built of one material alone, nor 
can an automobile be manufactured on a single machine. And 
our purpose can only be accomplished by resort to many differ- 
ent methods. 

During the coming year the League will again support sum- 
mer schools of theology or similar means to enable our leaders 
to keep abreast of their professional problems, become better 
acquainted with one another and surer of each other’s common 
interest. The League will again make possible an enlarged, 
ambitious institute of religious education for the training of 
the church’s non-commissioned officers. We shall maintain 
and extend our work in behalf of the college student and the 
college-centre church. And we shall strive to draw the great 
bulk of our members into common works for our common good. 

Our church-attendance plan is not a contest, but primarily 
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a search for facts that shall make easier our future efforts. 
It will inevitably result in efforts to increase attendance at 
chureh and so supply the material from which the church 
membership campaign shall build a great success. Our request 
that each chapter make a survey of industrial conditions in 
its community in a search for conditions where prosperity 
flows from harmony, our local fellowship committees now form- 
ing, our suggestion for a universal Laymen’s Sunday with 
laymen conducting the entire service and preaching the sermon 
—all these are calls to common, simultaneous efforts, all parts 
of one plan to find work for every man that he may be 
developed as a potent factor in the service his church aspires 
to render. 

The great idea that the League must keep constantly in 
mind is concentration. There is much to be done, and to achieve 
success we must stick to the paths we have chosen, hoping that 
our sincerity, our sympathy, our singleness of purpose, will 
be understood. Through concentration we must find the way 
to make every member function for the common end. 

The League’s plan for the Campaign has audacity in that 
it aims only at fundamentals and will neither diffuse its 
strength nor seek temporary acclaim by engaging in projects 
outside its chosen field. It is not our plan to bring about the 
limitation of armaments, the enforcement of prohibition, the 
relief of the unemployed, the extension of charitable pro- 
grammes. We. have the courage to leave those great tasks to 
organizations especially devoted to them while we go on with 
our task. We conceive this to be to so develop the ideals of 
our men, to so arouse their spiritual natures, to so fire them 
with courage and zeal, that their Unitarianism shall compel 
them to partake in every good and noble work, not as Unita- 
rians, but as consecrated citizens. 

I began with one definition of “campaign” and end with 
another. The word is derived from the Latin campagna,—the 
level country about Naples,—‘“‘an open plain without consider- 
able hills,” says Webster. 

The Unitarian Campaign stretches out before us, a vast level 
plain of great opportunity with only those difficulties that 
patience and persistence can overcome. 


Miss Adeline Pfleghaar, field secretary of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, delivered the closing address. She said :— 


We are looking forward to a year of great progress, a year 
that will be as’ truly a spiritual victory as was the Unitarian 
financial campaign last fall. But before we dash ahead with 
one hundred and one new ideas as to how this result may be 
obtained, let us first pause for a moment to see if we are 
founded first of all on a firm foundation. 

Why is it that 70 per cent. of our Sunday morning congrega- 
tions are made up of men and women whose average ages range 
from forty to sixty? The answers to these questions are: 
“Why, you cannot expect young people to take an interest in 


the church; they are too busy’; or else, perhaps, “Sunday is 


the only day young people have to rest”; and then, perhaps, 
“The chief interest of the young person of to-day is dancing.” 
You listen to these answers very patiently, and then you think 
of your own experience. Does your thought turn back to the 
year 1917, when the summons to war came—not a summons to 
men fifty or sixty, but to young men? Did they say, “We are 
too busy; we cannot go”? And when the Red Cross made its 
appeal to young women for yolunteer service, did they say, 
“We are so interested in dancing we cannot help you”? Dr. 
Grenfell’s waiting-list of those who are ready and willing to 
consecrate their lives to his mission is not a waiting-list of 
old men and women. Patrick Henry, when he shouted his 
never-to-be-forgotten words, “Give me liberty or give me death,” 
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was a young man in the twenties, and Robert Gould Shaw, 
who dared conventionality and rode at the head of black troops, 
was a young man of twenty-six. And to-day the most effective 
reconstruction work in France is being conducted by young 
men and women. 

And yet we accept petty and weak excuses from our young 
people who fail to become interested in their churches. We 
have made a mistake somewhere. We have adopted special 
methods to entice the young people to our churches. We lay 
a trap for them, so to speak, and bait it with plays and dances 
and entertainments which we think will interest the young 
people. A good deal of the time we do this without any thought 
as to its purpose, and if we do stop to think we hush any 
qualms of conscience by saying, “It is a good thing to have 
the young people in the parish house even if they only come 
to dance.” And perhaps we have a sneaking feeling that the 
church atmosphere will steal upon their minds and that in a 
year or two they will begin to attend the morning service. 

One of our prominent Unitarian ministers during Anniver- 
sary Week last May stated, “The church needs the young 
people to save it from becoming too conventional and too 
sluggish.” Yet it is the assumption that the interests of the 
older people are the best and only true interests and that the 
young people must be educated up to the point where these 
interests will appeal. 

You say, “What can we do to make the churches essential 
to our young people?’ A minister of one of our prominent 
Unitarian churches told me this story: A young man, a member 
of his church, came to him and said, “I am going to give up 
my pew in this church, because the chureh is not doing any- 
thing.” Said the minister, “I had to admit that what he said 
was true.” 

I believe we must have confidence in our young people. We 
must abolish the air of paternal patronage toward them. We 
must abolish the prevailing thought that young people to-day 
are not interested in religion. The young people’s conference 
week at the Isles of Shoals proved that our young people are 
actually hungry for religion. 

Early in September, Boston University issued a statement 


' saying that this year one thousand students have registered to 


take courses in religious education. In fact, some of the courses 
are so popular that the number in attendance will have to be 
limited. Does this seem to indicate that the young people of 
to-day are not interested in religion? 

Never forget, if we are going to win the loyalty of our 
young people to-day, we must have confidence and believe in 
them. 

Third, we should give our young people something tangible 
to do. Young people dislike vague and indefinite plans. Let 
them be represented on your parish committee. Let them 
usher at least once a month. Let them provide music for 
your Sunday morning congregation. Let them be appointed 
as a committee to welcome strangers to your church. Young 
people value and appreciate the need of advertising. Give 
them responsibility along.this line. Let them have charge of 
your Sunday-school. Let them take entire charge of the Sun- 
day morning service on Young People’s Sunday. Open. their 
eyes to the possibility of social service or community service 
done through the church. To all these suggestions and to many 
more you will find no lack of response on the part of our 
young people if you give them something definite to do. I 
offer as an essential in the Membership Campaign your whole- 
hearted support with that of the National Young People’s 
Religious Union to stimulate with new vigor and new zeal the 
interest of our young people, for upon them depends the future 
of our Unitarian churches. [Applause.] : 


“The Faith that is in us”—Mr. Dietrich 


KIND OF EAGERNESS awaited the Wednesday evening 
ven meetingy where the subject, “The Faith that is in us,” 

was discussed in a public meeting by Rev. Dilworth Lup- 
ton of Cleveland, Ohio, Rev. John H. Dietrich of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Rey. Dr. William L. Sullivan of New York City. 
The attendance in the Temple Beth-El was very large. The ad- 
dresses were characteristic of the diverse minds of the speakers. 
In this issue, the faith which Mr. Dietrich advoeates is given 


somewhat in detail in view of the interest which had been 
aroused in recent weeks, as illustrated ‘in the address of Dr. | 
George R. Dodson published in Tue Recister last week. Mr. 
Lupton’s and Dr. Sullivan’s addresses will be reported in part 
next week. Following is the substance of what Mr. Dietrich 
said :— 

No movement was ever worth anything or had any permane 
influence in ‘the world that was not inspired by val 
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tions. The great. and successful leaders at all times were men 
who b ed earnestly in some one thing, and who inspired in 
others a similar belief and earnestness. Have we as a Uni- 
tarian fellowship any great and earnest conviction? Have 
ewe a faith that we hold in common? What is.the faith that 
is in us? In other words, what do we stand for? 
In speaking this evening of our Unitarian faith and the duty 
it imposes upon us, let me say that I do not use the word 
“faith” in any mystical sense. By faith I simply mean our 
deepest convictions as to truth and duty; I mean a steadfast 
and earnest devotion to that which we regard as the supreme 
object of life; I mean that one thing above all others which 
we believe with our whole mind and heart and are ready to 
make sacrifice for. Thus understood, faith and duty stand to 
each other in the closest relationship. Esch implies the other. 
If one’s faith is clear, his duty is self-evident. If one clearly 
knows his: whole duty, he cannot be ignorant of his faith. 
Our Unitarian movement has a distinct ideal; it has a pur- 
pose; it stands for solid convictions. Of course I am giving 
you only my own interpretation of it. What I say binds no 
one else—may even be endorsed by no one else. For one of 
a the distinct features of our organization is that no one is forced 
or even induced to conform in faith or in expression to the 
organization or to any of its members. 
As we look out over the world we are impressed with the pain 
and suffering, the poverty and misery, the hatred and strife, 
the ignorance and squalor, and the hundred and one things 
which afflict, humanity and rob it of its right to life and hap- 
piness; and we as Unitarians have faith that these conditions 
‘ean be overcome, that a new order can be introduced which 
shall bring peace and security and happiness to the whole of 
mankind. 
It was this faith that gave volume and power to early Chris- 
tianity. It was not the pathetic tale of the life of Jesus, nor 
the tragic story of his. death; no, nor the innocent myth of his 
triumphant resurrection. It was the grand faith in the ‘“King- 
dom of God” which these men saw in prospect. And it is this 
faith that will give volume and power to our Unitarian move- 
ment, and it is this faith that will conquer the world if only 
we carry it to the world in such form as to make men despise 
things as they are and passionately long for things as they 
should be. 
In the present restless and disturbed condition of the world 
no faith less than this can conquer humanity. Man will not 
now listen to the petty plans of the ordinary religionist. He 
must have instilled into his heart a passion for the greatest, 
the biggest, the noblest thing that man can conceive—nothing 
but a perfect society, an ideal fellowship, an era of perfect 
justice can satisfy and win him. It is not necessary that he 
actually hope to witness its establishment; it is enough that 
he can think of it, that he can believe in its coming, that he 
ean work for it with his hands and his brain. You remember 
the dying words of the young revolutionist, condemned to death 
in Russia, “Though we die, we have bright hopes.” He did 
not ask to see the nobler social and political order that he be- 
lieved was to come; it was enough for him that he believed, 
and that he could give his life for it. And so should we think 
_of this grander order, this universal society, this Common- 
wealth of Man, which the heart and mind unite in demanding 
as the consummation of the whole course of human history, 
the result of the toils and struggles of all the generations of 
“men. Can we not also ery, “Though we die, we haye bright 
-hopes,’”’ and go on in. life with strength and courage because 
we have faith that the world is moving towand this perfect 
goal and we can give our lives for it? 
_ And this grand faith which must be the strength of human- 
ity the popular religion has not given us and apparently has 
no aim of giving us. Its dream of a perfect social order has 
its, accomplishment somewhere else, and has no relation what- 
- ever to this actual order in which we now live. In fact, it has 
“given a kind of sanction to the order of society as it now exists, 
and feels slight impulse to create a new one. Therefore must 
— come with passion and with enthusiasm our Unitarian religion 

which has held this faith from the days of Channing down to 
present time—not preaching acquiescence and submission 
e present order, but holding up in contrast to what we 
about us an era in which reigns perfect peace, perfect jus- 
perfect — good-will—and declaring unto men that in 
one is there sacredness and authority, and that 
fice > its interest is a noble act, and that 
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everything done to deter its progress is an eternal wrong. This 
is the faith that the world needs to- -day. Tt does not need an 
ecclesiastical ‘religion, it does not need more ‘priests and prayers 
and holy books, it does not need literary essays on academic 
subjects ; but it does need the never-ending voice of the prophet 
going up and. down the land, crying, “Prepare ye the way of 
Mankind, and make its way straight.” 

While others continue to preach creed and class and caste 
and the many things which drive men apart, we have faith to 
believe that men and nations can come to live for the good of 
humanity as well as for their own welfare. We have faith to 
believe that men and nations can learn how to co-operate for 
the sake of the common good of all mankind, that there will 
emerge at length one common objective goal toward which all 
mankind will strive; namely, the establishment of a common- 
wealth of man, which shall be built upon the principle of good- . 
will and service to humanity. We have faith to believe that 
in the consciousness of this unity lies the only road toward 
a better world, and personally I believe that in the practice of 
this brotherhood lies the only path to human survival. And 
in the light of this faith it becomes our duty to climb upon the 
housetops and proclaim, only in a far deeper sense, the cry of 
the: French revolutionist, “Be my brother, or die.” 

We believe that the power to realize these great ideals lies 
in man himself. In other words, we have an abounding faith 
in humanity, and in its ability to create this perfect, order, oa 
And_I believe this faith, in greater or less degree, is common 
to all Unitarians: from the days of Channing, whose special 
message was the worth of man, down to this present. time. 
Whatever “faith in God’ may mean to other denominations or 
to the various individuals of our own fellowship, there is no 
question that it means to us Unitarians as a whole at least 
“faith in man” and in his ability to accomplish what he sets 
out to do. For we have reached a point in our development 
where we realize that the character of our human society is 
not controlled by blind forces nor by conscious forces outside 
of humanity. The kind of world we live in depends not upon 
some God outside of man, but upon man himself, or, as some 
of us would put it, upon the God that dwells in estoy iret It 
matters not which way you put it; the responsibility clearly 
rests upon man. In other words, the character of man’s life 
upon this planet depends not upon divine interventions nor 
upon prayer, but upon what we ourselves are and what we our- 
selves do. This does not mean that God is ruled out of life. 
It simply means that the emphasis is changed, and with that 
emphasis is changed the responsibility and duty of man. 

Let me make this perfectly clear to you. This faith of ours 
that the vision of that perfect society which we behold depends 
upon ourselves for realization is the most revolutionary thought 
that we have introduced into the religious world. We do not 
believe in that. friendly providence which the other religious 
sects feel sure will establish the kingdom of God whether we 
desire it or not. We have no thought of a miracle-working 
God, as taught by other religions, who will intervene at the 
critical moment, ignore all the stupidities and blunders of man- 
kind, and without any regard for natural law, establish His 
kingdom. Neither can we even believe any longer in some 
supreme cosmic principle that is working inevitably along the 
lines of progress toward the better era, regardless of what man 
does or fails todo. In fact, we believe that such faith is a men- 
ace to the world in so far as it teaches men to depend upon God 
_for wha't they should do themselves. The trust that most people 
have in some outside power that-will surely establish the king- 
dom of heaven upon earth apart from humanity must be driven 
utterly from the minds of men, if progress in this direction is 
ever to be achieved. Let men hold their ideas of God if they 
will, but we must insist that whatever God does he does through 
men and not for men. To some people this reversal of thought 
is tremendously humbling, but to me it is inexpressibly inspir- 
ing. For what .does it mean? It means simply this—that 
the perfect order of things which for centuries men believed 
God was to produce for us in another world we are ourselves 
to produce in. this world. The other view places all the re- 
sponsibility for failure on God or providence or some cosmic 
principle. Our view places it where it belongs, on man him- 
self. If there is ever to be established an era of peace and 
justice and good-will, we insist that it depends upon ourselyes— 
upon what we are and what.we do. We hear clearly the com- 
mand coming to us,“You yourselves must do the good which 
you desire.” 
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Three Laymen on 


Tv GENERAL CONFERENCE assigned one evening to 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League and suspended all other 
business to hear three laymen present their definitions of 
the great Unitarian affirmations: The Fatherhood of God, the 
Brotherhood of Man, and the Leadership of Jesus. The au- 
dience filled the auditorium of the First Unitarian Church and 
overflowed into the galleries. There was general agreement 
that the meeting was a fitting complement to the session of the 
previous evening when “The Faith which is in us” was dis- 
cussed by three distinguished Unitarian ministers. 

Charles H. Strong, president of the Laymen’s League, pre- 
sided in his efficient and impressive manner, confining his own 
introductory remarks to a brief statement of the growth and 
purposes of the League and reading the famous “six short 
sentences,” the League’s statement of faith. Owen B. Jenkins 
of Philadelphia, on a few days’ notice, took the place of Charles 
Grilk of Davenport, Ia., who was forced by business engage- 
ments to withdraw from the programme. 


“The Fatherhood of God’ was the subject of Owen B. 
Jenkins of Philadelphia. He said :— 


Men have labored by logic, philosophy, and metaphysics to 
identify God, and with but indifferent success. The connecting 
link between God and man is not primarily by the intellect; 
it is by the soul. Knowledge of the physical world reveals 
God’s activities; it is spiritual knowledge that reveals God 
Himself. 

Jesus said the kingdom of God comes net by outward search 
for it; it is within you. God is not to be proved. He is not 
probable. He is certain. We accept God as we accept the 
existence of our ideals, our aspirations, and our consciences. 
They are a complement to our own reality. Our belief in God 
is inevitable. It does not arise from logic or metaphysics; 
neither can it be ejected by them. 

One of the most remarkable books of recent years is Sir 
Arthur Balfour’s “Theism and Humanism.” In that work in 
bold and beautiful words he said: “God is himself the condi- 
tion of scientific knowledge. If he be excluded from the casual 
series which produces beliefs, the connotive series which justifies 
them is corrupted at the root. And, as it is only in a theistic 
setting that beauty can retain its deepest meaning and love 
its brightest lustre, so these great truths of ssthetics and ethics 
are but half truths, isolated and imperfect, unless we add to 
them yet a third. We must hold that reason and the works 
of reason have their source in God; that from him they draw 
their inspiration; and that if they repudiate their origin, by 
this very act they proclaim their own insufficiency.” 

We Unitarians owe it to Jesus that we affirm the Fatherhood 
of the indwelling God. That phrase, “Our Father which art in 
heaven,” received new emphasis from our great leader, who 
put a more intense meaning into that title. He taught the 
Fatherhood of God with incomparable distinctness, fulness, and 
constancy. God, in the teachings of Jesus, was not merely a 
creator who fathered men as he figuratively fathered the world 
itself, inanimate as well as animate. Neither in those teach- 
ings was he limited to being a national or popular hero in the 
sense that to-day we call Washington the Father of our Country. 
In the thought of Jesus, God is our Father in genuine and most 
intimate spiritual relationship, as the source, in mercy, sym- 
pathy, and love, of every individual soul. 

We Unitarians adore a divine Fatherhood, unlimited, un- 
abridged, and not divided in its authority with any other per- 
sons. His Fatherhood harmonizes with the unity of the 
universe. All men are children of that Fatherhood. Its pater- 
nity includes all humankind. There is no exclusion of Greek 
or Hebrew, Jew or Gentile, African or Japanese, from the mercy 
of God and the tenderness of His Fatherhood. 

If now we turn from Fatherhood to sonship, we find that 
man proves his divine origin in many ways. First, it is evident 
from the triumphs of the human intellect. Our faculties have 
been proved reliable by experience and experiment. Man thinks 
God's thoughts after Him. He finds in the universe, law, evolu- 
tion, growth, and purpose. 

Man’s divine heirship is also proved by his willingness to 
endure martyrdom for right. His ability to distinguish between 

' good and evil, and readiness to endure hardships and agonies 
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rather than prove traitor to the good, are little deeds of his 
divinity. His affiliation with right connects him with the 
author of right. In his own conscience man stands face to 
face with God, and recognizes Him. 

Man proves his divine sonship also by having a nature similar 
in kind to that of God the Father. The personal qualities of 
a wise, just, noble-hearted, good man are kindred in character 
to attributes of God the Father. We feel that genuine goodness 
in man is identical with goodness of God. As Emerson says, 
in so far as a man is just, is righteous, is good, he has the 
justice, the righteousness, and the goodness of God. 

The union of man and his Maker is completed in the soul. If 
our mental faculties are so reliable, may we not confidently 
put trust in our spiritual faculties? It is in life as it is in 
warfare. The ‘imponderables” (the things that cannot be 
weighed and measured,—the spirit and the morale) were worth 
more than arms, ammunition, fortifications, and trenches. Are 
our imponderables not to be reckoned with in the real mean- 
ing of existence?. Are our hopes, our affections, our aspirations, 
our spiritual longings,—the very flower of our being,—to have 
no seed of fruition? Has God who inspired us with love for 
Himself no love for us? Surely, that trust cannot be misplaced 
that calls Him Father. 

No law of divine goodness can interfere with what Theodore 
Parker called God’s duty of Providence. God is Love. We 
believe that not only power is at the centre of the universe, but 
also wisdom and goodness; that the power outside ourselves 
that makes for righteousness not only makes righteousness, 
but, as William James says, means righteousness; that this 
beneficent intelligence is ever striving, meets, and grants 
human prayers; that our salvation is our trust in God; that 
we are ever the objects of his dearest solicitude; and that to 
us he continually appeals through nature, through the expe- 
riences of life, both happy and sad, both little and great, through 
our fellow-men and through direct. communion with our own 
souls. 

“God enters by a private door into every man’s heart.” 
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A new “ism” was defined by Walter B. Hilton, Wheeling, 
W. Va. The “ism” is “keyhole-ism.” Mr. Hilton, who is pres- 
ident of the Wheeling Chapter of the Laymen’s League, coined 
the term and condensed the attitude which it represents. Speak- 
ing on “The Brotherhood of Man,’ Mr. Hilton said :— 


We who see life only through the keyhole of our own little 
closet may think the restricted view to be the whole panorama 
and come to contest with one who sees another and entirely 
different picture from his little keyhole. Each swears by the 
picture his own eyes have seen, and condemns as error the 
picture his neighbor has seen. And so we have sectarianism 
and provincialism, which, after all, are only keyhole-ism. 

Since Jesus preached the brotherhood of man, strong char- 
acters and earnest souls throughout the centuries, looking 
through their keyholes, have seen a word or two, thought it all 
there was, and thundered forth their volumes; and millions 
quite as earnest though not as strong, looking through their key- 
holes, have seen a word or two of their leaders’ tomes and 
thought it all. Thus can the progress of man be viewed through 
the keyholes of history. é 

We are opening the doors of our closets to-day and are piec- 
ing together the keyhole visions of our fathers, piecing them 
into a completer vision and learning that it harmonizes. It 
is true that there is little surface proof of this to-day. The 
civilized world, after the most frightful conflict in history, has 
laid down its weapons officially, apparently to take them up 
again unofficially. 

Organized warfare seems only to have given place to guerilla. 
warfare. The guns and swords, instead of having been beaten 
into ploughs and pruning-hooks, appear to have been made 
into blackjacks and stilettos. The countries of Europe, not 
actually warring, are keeping their eyes on their neighbors 
and their hands on their hip-pockets. 

The rate of exchange shows that the nations having com- 
mercial relations with each other have mutual confidence to 
the extent of only about one-tenth of one cent on the dollar. 


In America, capital and labor are in the most intense struggle _ 


of their history. We have gunmen, dynamiting, strikes, a: 
; 7 P% ee _ 
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eotts, lockouts, militia, and constabulary in action, rum-running, 
tar-and-feather parties, and the Ku Klux Klan. 
To see light in this gloom, to see peace in this turmoil, to 
d see the solution of brotherhood in this whirlpool of bitterness, 
r would seem to demand a blandly blind optimism of the type 
; that rushes in where angels and sensible men fear to tread. 
| But that is only a surface indication; what it really requires 
is courage and vision,—the vision that sees beyond the present, 
and the courage that forges through and follows the vision. 
/ : Life is always changing, and we, in our lack of knowledge, 
resist. Nature is inexorable, and nature’s God is forcing us 
into the brotherhood of man. We have long known it was good; 
we have not been sure it was practicable. The happenings all 
~~ about us now are proving it a necessity. 
__ Once I heard a good man preach his concept of the brother- 
hood of man. When he ended he asked for questions. One 
asked, “What is man’s worst enemy?’ He was an A. P. A. and 
-he wanted the answer to be, “The Roman Catholic Church.” 
The man to my right-was a socialist and wanted him to answer, 
“Capitalism.” The man to my left was a prohibitionist and 
hoped the answer would be, ‘The liquor evil.” But the speaker 
answered, “Ignorance.” 

It is the one word of his sermon that I remember. Ignorance 

is the mother and father, the great-grandsire, of all the enemies 
to mankind’s upward progress. Ignorance is the swamp in 
which we flounder, the night in which we stumble, the chain 
A that binds us, the burden that weighs us down. Ignorance of 
another man’s needs makes us denounce him; ignorance of 
other methods makes us outlaw them; ignorance of the future 
makes us ignore it; and ignorance of the past makes us forget 
«lt. 

To reflect upon our ignorance is to cease lamenting upon the 
lack of progress we have made through the tangled centuries 
toward the promised land of brotherhood, and to marvel at the 
actual distance we have blundered forward! 

And so we are to-day putting our visions together, putting 
our experience and knowledge and our hopes and aspirations 
together. This means that the barriers of sectionalism and 
sectarianism, of class and caste, goblins that infest the fog 
of ignorance, are dissolving- before the bright sun of under- 
standing, and that we are putting ourselves together. 
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The third address, on “The Leadership of Jesus,” 
_by Alexander L. Smith of Toledo, Ohio. 


I have been asked to talk about the leadership of Jesus from 
a practical standpoint. I think my first suggestion would be 
that we follow that leadership by getting into something like 
- the attitude of Jesus toward his Heavenly Father. We may not 
have a satisfactory definition of God or His Fatherhood, but 
we may have something better for us—something, at all events, 
-which will stand the pragmatie test of being workable. Cer- 
tainly Jesus did not spend much time in speculating as to the 
-existence or nature of God. He simply assumed Him, and 
likened his relation to Him to one of the tenderest of human 
relations. 

We are in danger of being too sophisticated. I would suggest 
that we try to haye something of the simplicity of Jesus. He 
seems to have felt instinctively that the best way—perhaps 
the only way—to realize his relation to God, was by love and 
service to his fellow-men. “If a man love not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen?” 
Let us follow his leadership by getting into something of the 
attitude of Jesus toward his fellow-men. Logically this should 
_ ¢ome first. The practical way to the Fatherhood of God is 
through the Brotherhood of Man. When we know what God 
is we shall have solved the riddle of the universe. And so far 
as we can now see, that is a riddle which will always be in 
‘process of solution and yet never solved. God is at the end of 
our quest. If we can have waymarks pointing out the road 
that leads to Him, we may safely travel along in that direction. 
Such waymarks we have. And these waymarks, Jesus, pre- 
minently among men, has given us. 
rt t “Millions of men and women have responded to the call and 
ave become, in name at least, followers of Jesus. But we live 
questioning age. The beliefs and practices of humanity 
( ast haye largely lost their power. In reply to the call 
esus, Fly mgt re we instinctively ask, “Whither—and 


was given 
He said :— 


i a goal to be rr reached, and ways of getting 
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there. What was the goal of Jesus, to which he desired human- 
ity to attain, and how did he expect to get there? 

We all know in a general way what was the goal to which 
Jesus looked forward with ardent longing and expectation. 
His first preaching was the “gospel,” the good news, of the 
“kingdom of God’; and in the great prayer which he taught 
his disciples, the prayer of the ages, the really all-inclusive peti- 
tion is, “Thy kingdom come.” 

I have no time to discuss all the implications of that phrase. 
But certainly it meant a reign of peace on earth and of good- 
will among men—a period in which man should love his 
neighbor as himself, in which indeed love instead of selfishness 
should be the law of life. 

Probably we will agree that the goal is desirable. We say 
so. Indeed we think so. But do we desire it? For it is one thing 
to think it desirable; it is quite another thing to desire it. We 
must think so in our hearts. If all or even a large proportion 
of the men and women whe think the kingdom of God a de- 
sirable goal, thought so ‘in their hearts,’—that is, really and 
earnestly desired it,—-the kingdom might be nearer than it 
now seems. We ought to share his desire for the coming of 
the kingdom. When a considerable proportion of our people in 
the United States are stirred up enough in their hearts to really 
want the kingdom of God to come, then the political, social, 
and economical problems which vex our souls to-day will be in 
a fair way of solution. 

I venture to say with some diffidence that what we Unitarians- 
most need just at this time is not “clear thinking” of which 
we hear so much these days. Clear thinking is well enough. 
But Unitarians are not in much danger of not thinking clearly. 
What we most need, I suspect, is deep feeling. We are not 
enough in earnest about our religion. If our liberal movement 
is to grow as we hope and believe it will, our hearts as well 
as our heads must be enlisted. So, and so only, shall we be 
true followers of Jesus. 

Considering the fact that the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
had drawn delegates from 166 churches to its Narragansett 
Pier convention only three weeks before, the attendance of lay- 
men at Detroit was unusual. A luncheon held at the Detroit 
Athletic Club to discuss “Chapter Achievements” was attended 
by more than sixty-five laymen, representing twelve States 
from New Hampshire to Nebraska and Texas. Dr. W. Burton 
Thorning of Houston, Tex., a vice-president of the League, and 
G. A. Breaux of Louisville, Ky., a member of the Council, were 
present and spoke briefly. 

Charles H. Strong, president of the League, presided and first 
introduced Adelbert Moot of Buffalo, N.Y., vice-president of 
the General Conference. Mr. Moot warned the laymen not to 
cease the forward movement which they had begun, predicting 
that they would have to keep awake to keep very far ahead of 
the Women’s Alliance. 

Charles E. Ware of Fitchburg, Mass., introduced as the pres 
ident of the National League of Unitarian Laymen, described 
this League as “a weak and shaky organization with a preten- 
tious name, which had a real and vital purpose, but failed be- 
cause its effort was spasmodic.”’ The only possible credit to 
which the original League was entitled, he added, was that 
it was the predecessor and possibly the unconscious force be- 
hind the organization of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

Emmet L. Richardson of Milwaukee, Wis., H. F. Keller, pres- 
ident of the Ann Arbor, Mich., Chapter, and F. B. Potter, pres- 
ident of the Detroit Chapter, also spoke. Mr. Potter welcomed 
the delegates; Mr. Keller described the progress of the univer- 
sity centre work of his chapter; and Mr. Richardson presented 
facts to prove that new life had come to Milwaukee with the 
organization of the chapter of the League there. 


The Artist 


CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


God filled the world with beauty first, 
To counterpoise its ill; 

Then gave to man the artist’s thirst 
For forms more lovely still. 


So when he trains a rose to bloom 
Above unsightly sod, 

Or carves an angel on a tomb, 
He crowns the work of God. 
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The Theist and the Humanist 
A Comedy of (and by) the Clergy 
Occasion: The Ministers’ Luncheon at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., Wednesday, October 5, 1921 


The ToastMAsTeR [Rev. Augustus P. 
Reccord]. It has been suggested that we 
send two men from this group into the 
adjoining room to present the greetings 
of the ministers to the Women’s Alliance, 
and that they be the oldest and the young- 
est members of the group. It has not been 
suggested whether that should mean old- 
est in years or oldest in spirit. The Chair 
would await a nomination, first of all, for 
the oldest member. (Laughter.) 

A Voice. Dr. Lawrance. 

The ToAsTMASTER. Are there any coun- 
ter-nominations? 

Dr. S. A. Exior. Dr. Crothers is the 
youngest. ) 

The ToastMAstTER. It is moved and 

~geconded. that Dr. Lawrance as the oldest 
member and Dr. Crothers as the youngest 
be appointed as a committee to convey 
your greetings to the Women’s Alliance. 
(Laughter and applause.) Your applause 
signifies your assent, and they are so ap- 
pointed. The time has now come for them 
to retire. 

[The committee retired, Dr. Lawrance 
leaning on the arm of Dr. Crothers and 
moving with a simulation of extreme 
feebleness. ] ; 

Mr. Grirrin. Mr. Reccord, pardon me 
for interrupting, but I don’t think any of 
us like to show any unkind discrimination. 
We have sent a delegation to the ladies; I 
think we ought to send a delegation to the 
Laymen, and I suggest that we send two 
men, a theist and a humanist. (Great 
laughter. ) 

The ToasTMASTER. Some one said there 
were no expletives so good at purging the 
system of its pent-up feelings as words be- 
ginning with “D”; that just the physical 
formation of the mouth in trying to say 
“D” was a sort of relief. Whether that 
has any foundation or not, the fact re- 
mains that we have got this long list of 
“D’s” in our fellowship—Dodson and Diet- 
rich and Dieffenbach and Dole and Doan 
and Day. The Chair would await a motion 


The Alliance Luncheon: Present, 


At the Alliance luncheon on Wednesday 
afternoon, October 5, at Hotel Statler, 228 
were present from Maine, New Hampshire, 


Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Canada, Florida, Kentucky, 


Tennessee, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Il- 
linois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Washington, Oregon, and California. 
After the feast Miss Lowell introduced 
Mrs. Stanley G. Stevens of Ann Arbor, to 
serve as toastmistress. Messages were 
brought from many parts of the country. 
Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, recording sec- 
retary, dwelt on the call to Alliance 
women to work together, to deepen their 
faith, to hold their own people, young folk, 


THE REGISTER will conclude the features of the Conference in™next week’s issue 


Reported by 
FRANK H. BURT 


that Mr. Dietrich and Mr. Dodson be em- 
powered to carry our greetings to the 
Laymen. 

Mr. Prescorr of North Andover, Mass. 
I move that we send Mr. Dietrich, repre- 
senting the theistic side, and Mr. Dodson, 
as representing the humanist side. 

The ToastMAstTeR. You have heard the 
motion by Mr. Griffin with its humorous 
amendment. That motion will now be put, 
that we send Mr. Dietrich and Mr. Dodson, 
and may I suggest that they decide be- 
tween themselves on the way over which 
shall represent which? All in favor of 
sending the two D’s—I think two will be 
sufficient—will say “Aye.” (General re- 
sponse.) Will Mr. Dodson and Mr. Diet- 
rich report to the Detroit Athletic Club 
and present our greetings to the Laymen? 

I think our other committee have found 
the society in the next room so delightful 
that they are not likely to return the rest 
of the afternoon. I had to stand at the 
end of the hallway at the beginning of the 
meeting to prevent our men going in there 
rather than here. May I introduce the next 
speaker of the afternoon, Mr. Frank A. 
Powell, who will speak upon “Constructive 
Preaching to Build up the Individual.” { 

[Before Mr. Powell began to speak, 
Messrs. Dietrich and Dodson retired arm 
in arm, amid great applause. The re- 
maining addresses announced on the pro- 
gramme were then delivered.] 


Mr. Grirrin. I hope you will forgive 
me for interrupting again, but would it be 
possible for us to have a report from our 
delegates? 

The ToastTMASTER. I was about to call 
for that, Mr. Griffin. My feeling was that 
the twentieth-century youth always takes 
precedence over age, and I was going to 
ask Dr. Crothers, the younger member, if 
he will report. 

Dr. CrotHers. Mr. Chairman, I have 
with great sorrow to report that your 


college youth, business and professional 
women, in closer fellowship; and next to 
reach out to others through Post Office 
Mission efforts and neighborly friendliness. 

Mrs. H. BE. B. Speight, from Berkeley, 
Calif., showed the spirit of the West, 
progressive, ever ready for new truth. 
The work with university students is a 
great challenge. 

Mrs. Homer E. Safford of Detroit, 
after toasting the men, “God bless ’em,” 
and speaking of the Laymen’s League, 
appealed in behalf of religious education 
for the young and the intelligent support 
of the church school on the part of parents. 

Miss Adeline B. Pfleghaar emphasized 
the serious purpose of the Young People’s 


other delegate (who left here with as 
much apparent decrepitude as if he were 
Methuselah) in the presence of the 
ladies suffered a marvellous change. 
(Laughter.) No sooner had he reached 
the other room than all the signs of age 
immediately left him and he passed him- 
self off as the younger member of the 
delegation. (Laughter.) That man ac- 
tually left me to make the speech. I had 
prepared one in the short time that I was 
going and was prepared to say to the 
ladies :— 


“You’d scarce expect one of my age 

To speak in public on the stage.” 

But I had no opportunity of saying that, 
because that man introduced me as the one 
who was to bring the greetings of this 
assembly. I want to say, as it shows the 
magnanimity that is in my mind, that 
in spite of Lawrance’s duplicity I deliy- 
ered the goods. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

Dr. LAwRANCE. Mr. President, the re- 
port is absolutely correct. (Laughter.) 

The Toastmaster. Gentlemen, acting 
upon a parallel principle that a thorough- 
going humanism includes also all that is 
best in theism, I am going to ask the 
humanistic member of the other commit- 
tee to report, 

[Dr. Dodson, champion of theism, arose 
immediately, in an outburst of laughter 
and applause.] 

Dr. Dopson. Owing to the fact that the 
Laymen had disbanded we didn’t get any- 
where; we only got away from where 
we were. (Great laughter:) 

Mr. Prescorr. I should like to intro- 
duce a resolution: “Be it resolved, that 
this company is heartily glad that these 
men have got away from where they 
were.” (Laughter. ) 

The ToastTMASTER. That is adopted by 
acclamation. We have come now to the 
end of the formal programme and to the 
time when we are due at the temperance 
meeting. [Adjourned.] 


228 


Religious Union, illustrated by experiences 
of Young People’s week at the Isles of 
Shoals, and outlined interesting plans. 

Mrs. Alva Roy Scott told of the new 
society at Knoxville, Tenn., where univer- 
sity people are already interested. 

Mrs. M. H. Downie in her few words 
showed the spirit that has made the Get 
Acquainted Club of Detroit a wonderful 
success in reaching lonely people. 

The addresses were received in a quite 
remarkable way with laughter and ap- 
plause from the next room where the min- 
isters’ luncheon was taking place. 

Greetings were voted to the Northern 
California Associate Alliance for its meet- 
ing of October 22 at Palo Alto. +t 


. 
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How Near is War with Japan? 


That nation is trembling with suspicion and 
fear of the motives back of the arms 
conference, and, its heart inflamed, 
looks forward to that gathering, 
which appears to aim at peace, 
as a sinister scheme to 
cripple and humiliate 
the Empire 


JOHN DAY 


(Special Correspondent for THE REGISTER) 


Toxyo, September 20, 1921. 


AD PRESIDENT HARDING imagined himself a dove 
H of peace alighting, with his olive branch of the disar- 

mament conference, upon the balcony of the Mikado’s 
palace, he must by this time be startled and disillusioned. No 
bomb dropped by hideous Zeppelin ever created more amazement 
and dismay than did the American invitation to Tokyo for a 
conference of the powers upon the problems affecting the peace 
of the Far East. Such a broad-minded and liberal publicist 
as Yukio Ozaki, former Minister of Justice, onetime Mayor 
of Tokyo, and leader in Japan of the forces for disarmament, 
compares the President’s proposition in its effect upon the na- 
tion to the arrival of Commodore Perry’s gunboat with the 
proposal to open Japan to the Western world. “To-day,” he 
says, “most of the people believe America has come forward 
with proposals for disarmament with purely selfish aims, and 
they suspect her motives.” And such virulent haters of America 
as Professor Uesugi of the Imperial University, and the naval 
and military leaders in general, regard it as a virtual declara- 
tion of war. Indeed, the former has gone so far as to say that 
“Japan should be fully prepared for war before going to the 
conference.” 

These sentiments during the last eight weeks have found 
frequent echoes in the pronouncements of public men. One 
read in the press the ready welcome which the other nations 
accorded the President’s invitation. Yet he witnessed Tokyo 
hesitating for weeks and at last accepting grudgingly. As I 
have intimated, the consternation could not have been greater 
had the American Chargé d’Affaires handed to the Imperial 
Government a lighted bomb. Tokyo blew up. A young man 
employed in the foreign office wrote me: “I cannot spend my 
vacation with you, as I had planned. Your President has 
spoiled our holidays.” So it was. The quiet of official and 
public circles was broken in upon everywhere that fateful July 
day.. From that time to the present hour there have been 
numerous and frequent meetings of all manner of public bodies, 
called not merely to discuss but to denounce the conference. 
Not only the Privy Council, the Cabinet, and the committees 
of the various political parties, but groups of scholars, patriots, 
publicists, military and naval people, all look upon it as a ques- 
tion of great moment and one vitally affecting the well-being 
of the Empire. One and all, conservative and radical, narrow 
nationalist and broad-minded internationalist, militarist and 
pacifist, are agreed in regarding the conference as a threat 
to the integrity of their nation. And one and all are united 
in their hatred of America, the disturber of the peace of the 
Far East. ‘ 

‘ How can such feelings and such a position be justified? Amer- 
icans ask, to whom the proposal of Mr. Harding seems innocent 
enough, and fraught with benefit for the whole world. The 
amazement is the greater, that Japan, a nation expending 51 
per cent. of its budget upon armaments, a nation which by 
reason of this great war-drain can educate publicly but one- 
third of its children, should not welcome any opportunity to 
discuss the possibility of reducing the burden of armaments. 

These are the facts that an amazed American has been 
wondering about. Many interpretations of them have been 
given by the press of America, which, when the situation is 

_ approached from the Japanese point of view, are cruelly unjust 

and unreasonable. I think it ought to be recognized that there 
are grounds for these feelings that the Japanese entertain, not 

toward the conference, but toward America, The latter 
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may have her case against Japan; that is not to be argued here. 
But Japan’s case against America ought to be understood and 
no longer to go unheeded. 

Suspicion and fear, these are the moods that have marked 
and still do mark the Japanese state of mind. From the Japan- 
ese point of view there are good grounds for such feelings. 
Why should the conference be called at all? This is the first 
question in the mind of the Japanese. America and Europe, 
so the Japanese reason, surely have enough to do at home with- 
out invading the Far East. The situation in the Pacific is not 
urgent and does not require the attention of the West. Seek- 
ing, then, a motive for the calling of the conference, the Japan- 
ese ascribe it to a desire on the part of the powers to put into 
play a policy of aggression in the Pacific. “Asia for the Asiat- 
ics,” is the watchword of Japan. When we think how the West 
has kept the East out of Europe and America, how all Japan’s 
vital interests are centred in Asia and how neither Europe nor 
America has any natural interests there, we cannot wonder 
that a proposition to discuss the affairs of Asia is looked upon 
by Japan as unwarranted meddling. 

America is the chief offender in this respect, and Japan looks 
upon her as a potential enemy. For to the Japanese mind, 
America’s activities in the Far East spell only one thing, 
namely, territorial expansion. This may surprise Americans, 
yet it is something that looms large in the Japanese mind. She 
has witnessed America’s growing power in China. For this 
there is but one motive, the expulsion of Japan from China. 
This is the more willingly believed because of the aggressive 
policy that American commercial interests have pursued in 
China. You have read of the Chinese boycott of Japanese 
merchants and goods. The Japanese ascribe this, and with 
much correctness, to American propaganda. 

Moreover, Japan, by reason of her “propinquity,”’ to use the 
language of the statesmen, has “special interests’ in China. 
It scarcely needs repeating here, that the Japanese cannot sup- 
port themselves on their string of islands. For raw materials 
and purposes of trade they must venture into, and exploit, the 


‘great mainland so near at hand, with its hoardings of undevel- 


oped resources. It is but natural, then, that an enterprising 
people like the Japanese should first seek and then maintain 
a special position in China and Siberia. The vital interests 
of the nation are centred in her opportunities to get raw mate- 
rials for her industries, and food for her entire population. 
Like Britain, France, and onetime Germany, she has her special 
concessions, and it is perfectly natural that she should resent 
being called upon to give up her privileges. No wonder she 
looks upon America’s policy of the “open door” with abhorrence. 
Seeing in the conference an attempt to apply that policy to her, 
and her alone, she has some right in locking upon America’s 
advocacy of it as an attack upon herself. Moreover, in all this 
she distrusts America. For did not President Wilson, during 
the war, agree to this policy of “special interests’ in China? 
What, then, is the Harding conference but the giving of the 
lie to a solemn pact, and an attempt to attack a friendly nation 
where her interests are most vital? 

Coupled with this is the belief that the purpose of the con- 
ference is to call Japan as a defendant before a council of the 
powers. Here again America is the chief offender. The 
latter is seeking to bring Japan’s policies up for discussion and 
to expose them in such a way as to array the rest of the world 
against her. Says our fire-eater, Professor Uesugi, ‘The disar- 
mament conference proposed by President Harding forms part 
of the American plan to check the development of Japan by 
organizing the opinion of the world against her policy.” 

Seeing these matters from this angle of suspicion and fear 
the reader may understand how Japan can look on America’s 
activities in Far Eastern affairs as unneighborly, to say the 
least. Furthermore, what self-respecting nation would not 
resent the implication of being brought to trial? : 

Why should their nation not be free to develop within her 
own sphere? The Japanese can ask’ the question with some 
right. And why should a conference, involving matters of life 
and death to them, be held by and in a country that has no 
vital interests at stake? To the Japanese mind there is but 
one reason—to cripple and humiliate their country. The reader 
may understand how the Japanese Government and people, 
seeing matters in this light, regard the calling of the conference 
as an event involving a great crisis in the nation’s affairs, and 
how it may well seem to some “a death sentence.’ He may 
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well understand how the people look upon it as a threat of 
war and how in some quarters the situation is thought grave 
enough to demand a coalition cabinet. 

The Japanese take a pessimistic view of the outcome. They 
can see but one thing. If things do not go Japan’s way in the 
conference, the nation must withdraw ; and withdrawal, accord- 
ing to many of their leading men, means war. Therefore, it is 
argued by both press and public speech, Japan must be prepared 
for war before going to the conference. War! I do not know 
how it is with you in America,—how real the menace of it is; 
but I think you ought to understand that by all classes of people, 
and by all shades of public opinion, war between the two coun- 
tries is not regarded as impossible. 

President Harding has called a cénference of the powers for 
the purpose of establishing peace in the world. What an irony 
of fate that it is turning out to be an occasion for bitterness 
‘between two peoples, and a possible cause of strife! 

I have tried to bring to the reader’s attention certain out- 
standing facts in the present international situation, to acquaint 
him with the present feelings that actuate the Japanese, and 
to give him a few of the many reasons why they feel and act 
as they do. The great thing at stake is peace. I wish you 
people at home might realize not only how much at stake it is, 
but how much the issue hangs upon America. Criticism of 
Japan and suspicion of her motives have been abundant in 
America. There has been altogether too little understand- 
ing of the case from the Japanese point of view. The first 
step toward peace is a sympathetic appreciation by Amer- 
icans of Japan’s present reasons for her attitude toward the 
conference. 

Great changes have taken place in the Empire since the 
invitation to the conference was presented. As if acknowledg- 
ing the justice of the world’s criticism upon her conduct in 
Asia, not only have leading Japanese organs and Japanese 
statesmen taken pains to confess the nation at fault, but the 
government seems about to take positive steps to remedy the 
evils of which Europe and America have complained. It seems 
probable that by the time winter sets in, the last Japanese 
soldier will be out of Siberia. Furthermore, it seems possible 
that before the conference meets, China and Japan may have 
reached a settlement agreeable to both parties concerning 
Shantung. The Japanese are not backward in acknowledging 
that their treatment of China has brought them more harm than 
good. This “blunder’—I am using quotation marks—in deal- 
ing with a people who ought to be their friends, must in some 
measure be retrieved. Now all these things indicate a desire 
on the part of Japan for a reasonable settlement of the dif- 
ficulties that afflict the Far East. A like willingness expressed 
by America will go far toward insuring the success of the con- 
ference. 

Looking at the situation from the point of view of Tokyo, 
two things seem necessary if the conference is to be in any 
measure a success. First, America must acknowledge Japan’s 
“special interests” in Asia. By “special interests” I do not 
mean what the politicians and statesmen of the two countries 
have meant, namely, monopoly, privileges, the exclusion of 
other nationals. I mean this: Japan by reason of her “propin- 
quity” should not be restricted in any way from those sources 
of supply in China which the latter so abundantly furnishes, 
nor from immigration there of her overflowing population. 
Not merely should Japan’s right to feed herself and to tap the 
great reservoirs of raw material with which China abounds 
be frankly admitted, but the way should be made easy for her. 
Without China and Siberia, Japan cannot maintain herself. 

I confess I do not know what is meant by the “open door” 
and the “internationalization of China.” I very much question 
if any person in Washington, or in Tokyo, in fact in the whole 
world, can define these words in terms of the year 1921. 

To clip the wings of Japan, to check her progress in China, 
is to invite war. There will be nothing left for Japan to do 
but to fight, for her very existence will be at stake. 

If an acknowledgment of Japan’s special interests in China 
is one thing upon which the success of the conference depends, 
the other and far more important one is that America convince 
her neighbor of her own sincerity. It might cause the eyes of 
my countrymen to open wide with astonishment could they 
realize the estimate in which America is held by the Japanese. 
To them she is the symbol of insincerity. Her motives are ques- 
tioned. Her very action is a matter for suspicion. Publie 
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men speak of her as unjust, inhumane, hypocritical, double- 
faced, aggressive, imperialistic. I have told you of the way in 
which the President’s invitation was received and how Japan’s 
long delay in accepting it was due wholly to a suspicion as to 
America’s motive. } 

Surely such motives as Japan imputes to her are far from 
the heart of America, yet they are strongly believed in here. 
It is repeatedly said by newspapers and orators, said so many 
times that the people have now come to believe it, that America 
is not sincere in this proposal for disarmament, that she has 
a concealed motive, somethihg involving the isolation and 
cramping of the Empire. If America believes in disarmament, 
says Japan, let her lead the way. Let her cease building battle- 


ships. Let her cease her fortifications in Guam and the Philip- 
pines. Who is it that threatens the peace of the Pacific? 
America. Again and again has it been said that America by 


reason of her aggressiveness has forfeited her right to talk 
of disarmament. 

There was a great deal to be said from the Japanese point of 
view. For all our profession of disinterested humanity and 
justice, we have been guilty of many misdemeanors, and it is 
not to be wondered at that Japan reading the past should be 
suspicious of America when she comes with the proposals that 
demand great and actual sacrifice on the part of Japan. As 
I have already hinted, America’s commercial activities in China 
have not always been illustrative of the doctrine of fair play. 
No wonder that from her experience Japan believes that the 
American policy of the “open door’ means, the door closed in 
the face of Japan. 

Moreover, and this is the thing that is of great moment in 
the minds of the Japanese, what of America’s attitude toward, 
and treatment of, the League of Nations? Japan cannot under- 
stand it; sees in it but another glaring example of that in- 
sincerity of which she believes America capable. 

I have said that the success of the conference depends upon 
two things. I really believe it hinges upon one thing. America 
must convince Japan of her sincerity. She must convince 
Japan that when she speaks of disarmament she means dis- 
armament; that she has no aggressive policy in the Far East; 
that she does value peace; above all else, that there are no 
sinister motives behind this invitation. Will America do 
this? 


Upon her decision hangs the issue of war and peace. 


LETTERS totHE EDITOR 


Appeal to All Souls Church, New York 


To the Editor of Tur CuristiAn REGISTER :— 


As a feature of the Membership Campaign I wish to 
commend to our ministers and to the Laymen’s League 
the method of a week of meetings in each of our local 
churches. We have done this in Pittsburgh with the 
assistance of different ministers, not only resulting in 
the acquisition of new members, but in the deepening 
of the spiritual life and purpose of our church. 

And in addition to this general suggestion I wish to 
make a specific recommendation, viz., that we appeal to 
All Souls Church of New York to release to us, out of 
consideration for our common cause, their minister, Dr. 
Sullivan, for this work. 

This letter will cause no embarrassment to either Dr. 
Sullivan or his church, for I have not consulted either 
of them about it. I am alone responsible for this pub- 
lic recommendation. 

But I do this with confidence because I have positive 
knowledge of the two essential facts: first, of the excep- 
tional value of the service which he renders a church in 
a series of sermons; and secondly, that it is Segre 


_ for our detiomination to command his whole time for © 


that purpose. ci : 

Two different winters we have enjoyed the servi es 
of Dr. Sullivan for a week of meetings oe the 
Pittsburgh churches, and once in = the First 


_a ete ce 


Ss a 
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" aldse. On that occasion, on the last night of the series, 
he joined me in giving the hand of spe etd to twenty- 
five new members. 

But the contribution made by him at a fimes is 
something vastly more than the attraction of new 
members. As he traces the pathway from the old 
theology to the new with searching logic, every step 
of that way up which he has toiled with the burden of 
a great anguish, he imparts to us a spiritual passion 
which cannot be given by those who were born free. 

At that time I took up with him the question of his 
giving his entire time to such work. He acknowl- 
edged that it is the work for which his training and 
temperament have especially fitted him, but doubted his 
physical ability to preach every night. 

I submitted to him a plan by which all arrangements 
and details of the meetings should be conducted by 
others and in advance of his coming, together with the 
understanding in each place that, much as he would 
enjoy it, he would be unable to accept any hospitality 
or take part in any social function, that in every city 
the absolute privacy of his days should be respected. 
His reply was that under such conditions he was con- 
fident that he could do it. 

I at once reported this fact to some of our denomina- 
tional officers, and having no further power to act in 
the matter myself, dropped it. I have said nothing to 
Dr. Sullivan about it since. I know of no reason why 
conditions have changed. 

I therefore now submit it to our ministers and to the 
Laymen’s League as a means of increasing our member- 
ship and at the same time of adding weight to our moral 
and spiritual objective. L. WatreR Mason. 
PITTsBuRGH, Pa. 


[What Dr. Mason has here set down will find im- 
mediate response in many minds. The fact is, the 
whole church has been growing in the conviction that 
Dr. Sullivan’s gifts fit him peculiarly for the larger 
service of evangelizing the denomination. Has the 
hour come for a decision?—Tue Eniror. | 


The New National Church 


To the Editor of Tue CurisTIAN REGISTER :— 


It must have been a great satisfaction to your readers 
throughout the country to learn of the plans formed 
for the building of a truly national church in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
May I, through your columns, convey a suggestion 
which has the approval of the minister of that church? 
It would seem to me to be a happy demonstration of 
the interest and good-will of Unitarian churches in 
different parts of the country if the interior furnish- 
ings of the new church could be the gift of other 
churches. 
_ The pulpit, the lectern, the baptismal font, and the 
pews, while conforming in design to the general plan, 
_ might well represent individually the interest of sep- 
- arate churches. One of our churches has in use the 
one pulpit in the country and might well seek the 
‘ivilege of providing a pulpit for our new national 
rch. If members of Unitarian churches in Massa- 
isetts, or Texas, or Michigan, could find on visiting 
Washington church a pew bearing the name of 
ir own church at home, the unity of our cause would 
Tectively brought home to them. 
‘sure that the committee of the American Uni- 
1 which has been assisting the Wash- 
nt ; plans for the new church 
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would welcome communications from any churches 
willing to respond to the suggestion I have made. 

The building committee of the Washington church- 
will undoubtedly be happy to receive communications 
from all who are interested in this suggestion which 
I am taking the liberty of making through your paper. 


Haroup E. B. Sprieut. 
Boston, Mass. 


From the Author’s Son 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER — 


My attention has just been called to the paragraph in 
your issue of August 25 by N. S. Hoagland, claiming the 
familiar hymn “Heaven is Here” for the Unitarians, 
through the authorship of John Quincy Adams. We 
Universalists have sometimes felt that the Unitarian 
committee on appropriations was large and active, and 
have rather given up the habit of protest. But this 
time family rights are involved, and you will permit me 
to correct your contributor. 

The hymn in question was written more than fifty 
years ago by my father, Rev. John Greenleaf Adams, 
D.D., a well-known Universalist minister. As Mr. 
Hoagland says, “Perhaps you would not call it a great 
hymn,” but it is good enough to have found a place in 
some of the best modern collections. 

My father was a good Unitarian, but he belonged to 
the senior Unitarian body in this country, not to the 
junior, and, being rather a strong denominationalist, 
would, I think, prefer to be listed in his own church. 
And I am sure Mr. Hoagland will be glad to have his in- 
credulity as to the Presidential authorship justified. 

Yours for accuracy, 


JOHN CoLEMAN ADAMS. 
HaArtTrForD, Conn. 


Varied Comment _ - 


How many persons who have names found first in the 
Bible realize that they were named after Bible char- 
acters—the Daniels, Josephs, Jacobs, Johns, Pauls, 
James, Davids, Marys, and Ruths? We realize what 
an important part the Bible has played in the naming 
of individuals when we recall that there are very few 
persons bearing the names of Ananias, Sapphira, or 
Judas. In Roman Catholic countries the name Jesus 
is popular. It is a question how much effect the name 
may have on the character, though the person, conscious 
of the name he bears, may attempt to emulate the 
virtues of his namesake. Writers of fiction choose 
the names of characters with care, realizing the psy- 
chological result on readers. After all, much may be 
included in a Bible name. 


A truism of long standing is the presence in positions 
of commanding importance of the sons of ministers. 
Roger W. Babson says they lead the sons of lawyers, 
business men, and bankers. Bruce Barton, writing in 
the American Magazine, explains why boys trained in 
the shadow of the parsonage become leaders: “The 
boy grows up in the company of books, for books a 
preacher must have, even if, as Henry Ward Beecher 
remarked, he has to write books in order to have them. 
There is good conversation in a minister’s home, carried 
on in clean, well-chosen English. There is an atmos- 
phere of idealism which tends to make a man look up— 
if not as high as heaven, at least higher than the foot- 
hills of life. For such a home in which to pass his 
childhood any man may be devoutly thankful; it is a 
blessing rather to be chosen than great riches, an asset 
for all the years to come.” 
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LITERATURE 


Professor Emerton’s Essays 


LEARNING AND LivinG. Academic Essays. By 
Ephraim Emerton. Harvard University Press. 


The latest book by Professor Emerton, 
as is subtitle indicates, is mainly con- 
cerned with the field of education. A 
more sane, wise, broadly human presenta- 
tion of educational problems and tenden- 
cies it would be difficult to find. 

The opening essay on “The Academic 
Life” states the point of view from which 
the book is written,—that of a college 
teacher who loves and glorifies the task 
to which he has given his life. 

The next essay, “What to do with a 
Boy,” the thoughtful reading of which by 
well-meaning but ill-informed parents 
should resolve much helpless bewilderment 
and save much tragic blundering, discusses 
the claims of various kinds of preparatory 
schools, large and small, public and pri- 
vate, denominational and secular. Then 
follow three essays—“The Discipline of 
a University-College,” “Gentleman and 
Scholar,” and ‘The Choice of Studies in 
College”—which treat of the opportunities 
and ideals of the collegian in America. 
A delightful interlude is the essay on 
“Travel as Education,’ where the writer’s 
fine appreciations and keen sense of humor 
are given full play. The book closes with 
three essays devoted to Professor Emer- 
ton’s special province: “The Academic 
Study of History,” “The Rational Educa- 
tion of the Modern Minister,” and ‘The 
Place of History in Theological Study.” 

In spite of its academic’ aim and con- 
tent, Learning and Living should interest 
a wide constituency, for it is written in 
a clear, untechnical style. Its “wise saws” 
are never dull, but are always given the 
cutting edge of “modern instances.” 

There is one class of readers, however, 
to whom the book will make a special 
appeal; and that is the company of Pro- 
fessor Emerton’s former pupils. As they 
read, they will renew their sense of obli- 
gation to the mental integrity, the broad 
humanity, the insistence on thoroughness 
and accuracy, the abhorrence of slovenli- 
ness and sloppiness, the quick sympathy 
for unavoidable limitations and defects, 
of their onetime teacher and their unfail- 
ing friend. A. M. L. 


“Breeding Human Acquaintanceship” 


RURAL SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. By Hdwin L. 
Earp. New York: The Abingdon Press. 


Professor Earp, who occupies the chair 
of Sociology at Drew Theological Sem- 
inary, has written a number of books on 
rural problems, all of them characterized 
by sanity of thought, and a very clear 
understanding of conditions in country 
communities. His emphasis is always on 
the importance of the church in develop- 


ing leadership, and in maintaining the: 


moral and social ideals which make for 
high standards of citizenship and life. 
The aim of this work is to furnish a 
text-book for the study of rural conditions. 
It does not pretend to be exhaustive, but 
it is thorough and accurate. It deals with 
the principles underlying all social organ- 
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ization,—the response to a felt need,— 
and shows how individual rights must 
yield to-day to the co-operative spirit if 
men are to live together and progress 
materially and spiritually. There must be 
“a breeding up of human acquaintance- 
ship,” a recognition of human brotherhood 
and divine sonship. Therefore all organ- 
izations must be developed along the lines 
of the Golden Rule. 

Rural organization, to be successful, 
must also be based on the recognition of 
fundamental social values of land and 
labor. Its leaders must be practical men 
and women with a definite purpose, with 
plenty of courage and perseverance in the 
face of obstacles, plus the patience needed 
to wait for the gradual evolution of re- 
sults. Above all, they must be persons 
of deep consecration, possessing an abiding 
faith in human nature, and a vision to 
which they are never disobedient. 

The work of various rural social organi- 
zations is described sympathetically, and 
definite methods of organizing communities 
are outlined. The need of good schools, 


THE LURE OF BOOKS 


Ah, my soul, hast thou learned the 
lure of the book, and hast thou learned 
what a book is as a delight, and hast 
thou learned, not as the scholar reads to 
get to be great, nor to read as the egoist 
reads, to be thought wise, but hast thou 
read as God would read, to catch good 
and to see far and to learn to live, and 
to blazon thy ‘scutcheon with the radi- 
ance of the morning light? Hast thou 
learned to read books so? If so, thou 
hast learned. Ah, then thou art richer 
than the richest. 

WILLIAM A. QUAYLE, 


good roads, better economic conditions is 
shown, together with the importance of 
caring for the health of our country towns. 
Each chapter closes with the suggestion as 
to what the church can do to aid the com- 
munity economically and socially as well 
as religiously. Not the least important 
part of the book is that which advocates 
the remodelling of many old church build- 
ings so that they may, in his’ words, 
“serve the community, instead of living 
content to be served by the community.” 
It is impossible in brief space to refer 
to the many good things in this excellent 
little work, but we commend to every 
country minister and to every resident of 
a country town the closing chapter on an 
ideal rural community and the social creed 
of a country church. M. B. B. 


Here is Charm 


THE HipprEN ROMANCE OF THE NEw TESTA- 
MENT. By James Alexander Robertson. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press. No date. 


The Professor of New Testament in the 
United Free Church College at’ Aberdeen 
has here made a fascinating contribution 
to the study of his chosen field. He traces 
the byways of New Testament stories, 
follows up the hints, investigates the 
minor characters, reads between the lines. 
He uses an expert imagination, a fine in- 
tuition, a creative insight. On points of 
theology and criticism he is wholly con- 
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servative; this is no “liberal” book, yet it 
is a book from which much ean be learned ; 
above all, it is a book to be read with 
extreme interest and pleasure. The chap- 
ter on James, the brother of Jesus, for 
example, is an amazing example of multum 
e parvo, beautifully done, like a mosaic, 
and somehow illuminating, though its 
main thesis is almost certainly mistaken. 
It is scarcely a possibility that James the 
Just wrote the “Epistle of James,” yet 
if you want to see how much can be said, 
interestingly said, plausibly said, charm- 


ingly said, for this claim, read Pro- 
fessor Robertson’s chapter. Probably 
Priscilla didn’t write the “Epistle to 


the Hebrews,” but after reading the 
delightful chapter here on “An Anony- 
mous Book” you wender if she mightn’t 
have done so—at least you wish she 
had. Perhaps “suggestive” is the best 
word for -the book; it cannot be read 
without a quickening of interest, an en- 
richment of knowledge, a new sense of 
what unexplored treasures lie hidden in 
the pages of the twenty-seven documents 
of the Christian canon. 


By Gilbert Murray 

Tur PROBLEM OF ForEIGN PoLicy. By 
Gilbert Murray. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1921. 

It is quite impossible within the limits 
of a brief notice to do anything like justice 
to this thoughtful and high-minded book. 
Its author’s name is of course a guarantee 
of clear vision, lucid statement, dispas- 
sionate judgment, and lofty ethical pur- 
pose. Professor Murray was greatly dis- 
appointed with the Peace of Versailles, 
though rather constrained to admit that, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
it was of no use to expect anything much 
better, and that very easily it might have 
been worse. He strongly believes in the 
League of Nations as the one bright spot 
in a dark world, and he much wishes that 
the United States would enter the League, 
though he quite appreciates the motives 
which have led us thus far to stand aloof. 
He is somewhat bitterly contemptuous of 
the present government of England, and 
one questions whether he has succeeded 
in freeing his mind from partisan bias to 
the full extent of his endeavor. Perhaps 
it is very difficult for a man with his 
training to judge fairly a modern states- 
man and politician like Mr. Lloyd George. 
American readers will be at least inter- 
ested in his remarks upon the Irish ques- 
tion, and may find some new light upon 
that very tangled problem. Altogether the 
book may not greatly help many people 
to a decisive opinion on the questions of 
the day, save as it confirms opinions they 
have already formed. The author has a 
gift for stating both sides of a controversy 
with so much sympathetic insight that 
the balance between them is not very 
evident to the superficial mind. ° But the 
reader of such writing finds himself in a 
high, clear mental atmosphere, where 
things are set before him with startling 
distinctness. Any one who wants material 
to prove that the outbreak of war is al- 
ways a disastrous happening in the course 
of human events will find here a magazine 
well stocked with ammunition of that sort. 
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Percival Lowell 


PeRcIVAL LOWELL: AN AFTERGLOW. By 
Louise Leonard. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 
The Gorham Press. 

Among the most admired and honored 
men of letters and science of recent years 
was Dr. Percival Lowell, to whom this 
handsome volume is a memorial. Dr. 
Lowell in his earlier years became famed 
as an interpreter and exponent of Oriental 
peoples. His Soul of the Far East, no- 
tably, aroused much interest as.an illum- 
inating racial psychological study ; and his 
Occult Japan was an elaborate analytic 
description of the fundamental religious 
cult of the Japanese, worth careful atten- 
tion in these days of international perplex- 
ities. Later, as an astronomer, Dr. Low- 
ell received world-wide fame, particularly 
from his researches in planetology, result- 
ing in surprising descriptions of the planet 
Mars, for which there were unexcelled 


facilities in his observatory at Flagstaff, - 


Ariz. 

About five years ago Dr. Lowell died, 
just as his work was reaching full fruition. 
In the personal memorial which Miss 
Leonard has now given is a timely tribute 
to him, well worth place in biographic 
literature. The work has unique value in 
being a portrayal, chiefly, of Lowell as 
aman. Miss Leonard was for many years 
not only a member of the Lowell Obsery- 
atory staff, but was its director’s executive 
secretary. Her judgments, consequently, 
have high value; and, complemented as 
they are by many illustrative photographs 
and copious extracts from Lowell’s cor- 
respondence, showing his kindly, genial, 
cultured personality, and also the diverting 
interest he had in widely varied minor 
natural studies, give to this tribute mem- 
orable worth. Cray MacCauLey. 


How to Preserve Foods 


DEHYDRATING Foops: Fruits, VEGETABLES, 
FISH, AND Mrats. By A. Louise Andrea. Bos- 
ton: The Cornhill Company. 1921. 


This book will be welcomed by house- 
wives and by food experts, for it tells in 
readable, logical English how foods of all 
kinds may be preserved more successfully 
than by the canning process, for the 
method retains better the nutritive prop- 
erties, the flavors, and the colors. The 
method of dehydration is fully deseribed, 
and many recipes for preserving and using 
dehydrated foods are provided. 


The Negro’s Increasing Powers 


A Socran History or THE Necro. By Ben- 
jamin Brawley. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 


In all the books about what is loosely 
ealled “the Negro Problem” there is al- 
ways something of interest, often some- 
thing inviting controversy. Few recent 
contributions to the subject are written 
as justly and as generously as this one 
by Mr. Brawley. His style is vigorous, 
but it is tempered by a wise sympathy 
for the Negroes as a race and by a recog- 
nition of the many handicaps which are 
- necessarily theirs in the struggle for the 
-Americanization of their people. From an 

istorical standpoint Mr. Brawley’s infor- 
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mation is generally sound, and he has 
gone—particularly in telling us of many 
early Negro uprisings—to new and inter- 
esting sources. He writes with evident 
endeavor to be impartial in his estimates, 
and this ought to make his book as ac- 
ceptable to Southern readers as it already 
is to Northerners. . 
Mr. Brawley writes vividly of th 
Negro’s arrival in this country pledged to 
freedom, of futile resistance of slavery, of 
his gradual subjugation, of the policy of 
our Government in regard to the Negro 
at the time of the Seminole Wars and the 
bitterness thus engendered. It was in the 
final decade of the nineteenth century that 
the statesmen of America found them- 
selves facing the ominous dangers of the 
Negro as an actual problem. That danger 
has never been greater thafh it is now. 
Had the American Colonization Society, 
started in 1774, been successful in its 
efforts, we might never have had to face 


the difficulties of to-day. Too ready are. 


we to feel that during that period before 
the Civil War no temperate measures of 
relief from the curse of slavery were ever 
suggested either by statesmen of the North 
or of the South. There were in both sec- 
tions of the country able thinkers of far- 
seeing wisdom. They were not gifted with 
silver tongues, and public opinion is only 
too often moulded by extremists. 

Mr. Brawley does not commit himself 
as to whether or not the Negro race will 
merge with the white race in that fusion 
which so many sociologists predict. He 
does see that at the present day the un- 
rest among the Negroes is greater than it 
has ever been before. To meet it with 
“speedy trials,’ with lynchings, with the 
peonage system or Klu Klux Klan meth- 
ods, merely reflects upon the weakness of 
the American Government. To urge black 
men and women who have educations 
quite equal to that of the whites to go 
back to the soil reveals our inability to 
pay the price for the things which we have 
ordered, for in offering educational advan- 
tages to the Negro we imply future com- 
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petitive opportunity with the white race, 
and this white people themselves are 
rarely willing to permit. 

The reason Mr. Brawley’s book is a trib- 
ute to his own race and its progress may 
easily be seen by its readers. In fact, an 
extremely good argument for the increas- 
ing powers, both moral and intellectual, 
of the colored people lies in these four 
hundred and twenty pages,—a sane, perti- 
nent, and exhaustive treatment of an im- 
portant and timely subject. 


BRADLEY GILMAN. 


Worth-while Book for Ministers 


Tun CHRISTIAN PREACHER. By Alfred Ernest 
Garvie. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1921. 

Dr. Garvie has added one more volume 
to the long list of homiletical books. While 
much of the material discussed has been 
ably treated in other books, Dr. Garvie 
has really made a distinct contribution to 
the minister’s library. The volume is com- 
prehensive, including the theory of ser- 
monic preparation and delivery, the varied 
and necessary qualifications of the min- 
ister, and the history of preaching as an 
art, and as it has actually been practised. 
The careful manner in which the book 
has been divided into sections, chapters, 
and numbered paragraphs adds to its use- 
fulness. Considerable fresh material re- 
garding distinguished preachers increases 
its value for the minister. 


A Western Travelogue 


Tur DESERT AND THE ROSH, By Hdith Nicholl 
Ellison. Boston: The Cornhill Company. 


This volume contains the varied jottings 
of a ranchwoman in Southern New Mexico. 
They range “from grave to gay, from lively 
to severe.” Descriptions of scenery are 
interspersed with practical suggestions. 
Humorous incident follows hard on com- 
mercial detail. The book is a sort of guide- 
book, disguised as fiction, but interesting 
withal. 


THOMAS STARR KING 


Patriot and Preacher 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE 


The ‘‘Life and Letters’’ of this distinguished Unitarian hero who gave his life 
for the Union cause. Written by one who was personally acquainted with Starr 
King, and who was stirred by the eloquence of this great orator. 


The State Legislature of California has recently voted to place a marble statue 
of Starr King in the National Hall of Fame in Washington as one of the two repre- 


sentative heroes of Californian History. 


5 Illustrations. 8yo. 


344 pages. 


$3.00 net. $3.25 by mail. 


For sale at all booksellers, and in Boston by Old Corner Book Store, Hall’s Book- 
shop, DeWolfe & Fiske Co., C. E. Lauriat Co., The Pilgrim Press, Jordan Marsh Co., 
and R. H, White Co., etc., or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 


Water-lilying 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


O lovely Water-lilies, 
Like friendly stars you peep 
Above the quiet waters, 
That seem to lie asleep ! 
So eagerly you’re looking 
Up to the clear blue sky, 
I wonder if you’re hoping 
To see your mates on high. 


Oh, shining stars of daylight, 
You open radiant eyes 

When sky-stars all go hiding 
Behind the morning skies ; 

I wonder if they’re thinking 
That you can take their place, 

You golden-hearted darlings, 
So full of cheer and grace! 


But come with me, my beauties, 
And leave your muddy home. 

I wonder if ’twill grieve you é 
So far from it to roam. 

I’ll show you stars a-twinkling 
In rosy morning skies ; 

They’ll brighten at your coming— 
They’re Baby Bunting’s eyes ! 


The H. H. H. Frolic 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Pinehurst had celebrated July the 4th 
that summer with a wonderful pageant, a 
new and very successful venture. To be 
sure, Peter, through Granny Perkins’s cow, 
had missed the grand affair of the morn- 
ing while having an entirely unexpected 
adventure; but though he had been an un- 
happy prisoner while Pug Little and 
the rest of his friends were parading, it 
had. all ended splendidly. In fact, the 
other boys had been envious ever after 
and felt they had missed the thrilliest 
part of the whole day. For had not Peter, 
aided by Pug, Jim, and the Scoutmaster, 
chased a pair of thieves who were carrying 
off Muley, the cow, and the property of 
other citizens besides? The plucky four 
had been the means of capturing the flee- 
ing pair, thereby earning the gratitude and 
admiration of all Pinehurst. 

Peter and Pug had been heroes in their 
own circle ever since, and now that Peter 
was Pug’s adopted brother, there were 
jolly times to spare. The old barn was a 
club-house for the boys, and the hay-loft 
was the scene of many a merry meeting at 
which important affairs were discussed 
and sometimes carried out. 

From the first minute of October there 
was but one all-absorbing topic,—Hallow- 
e’en. On this rainy afternoon, Lucy Dale 
and two friends had come over, making 
what Pug termed “open meeting’ in the 
loft. Mrs. Little very thoughtfully pro- 
vided fresh crullers and juicy apples, so 
while the children picnicked they also 
plotted. Since Lucy had originally sug- 
gested the Fourth of July pageant the boys 
treated her opinions with respect, only 
they were careful not to fall in with her 
plans too readily. <A fellow can’t let a girl 
do all the bossing, at least he can’t let her 
know it. 

“Let’s have a different kind of Hallow- 
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e’en,” pleaded Lucy. ‘Making Hallowe’en 
another April Fool time, and playing 
silly or cruel tricks, I don’t like.” Lucy 
tossed her fair curls, and some of her audi- 
ence squirmed. Pug suddenly recalled the 
old foreigner he had startled with a very 
noisy tick-tack. Jim wondered whether 
soaping windows, spiriting away porch 
furniture, and borrowing pets wasn’t more 
like work than play anyway; and what 
did Lucy have up her sleeve now? 

“We're ready, Lucy,” Pug suggested po- 
litely, while Peter stopped whittling his 
boat and Tom forgot to whistle between 
his teeth. 

“We-ell,” Lucy began cautiously, “I 
haven’t planned it all. That’s what we’re 
here for, isn’t it, Amy and Sue? Mother 
and I were talking, and we thought we all 
might divide Hallowe’en into three parts 
this year.” 

“Three parts?’ exclaimed Pug, feeling 
that Lucy by some magic intended slicing 
up Hallowe’en like a fat pumpkin. 

“First,” nodded Lucy, “we have the 
Good Goblins—I’1l tell you about them in a 
minute; next a Pumpkin Parade around 
town,—all of us fixed up like witches or 
ghosts or brownies, you know; and end 
up with a frolic arownd a bonfire and 
plenty of things to eat in front of our 
place.” 

Pug’s face had gradually lighted up like 
a Jack-o’-lantern. “Start us off, Lucy,” he 
said humbly. ‘“We’re for it, aren’t we, 
fellows? And all the Scouts will be, too.” 

“Yes, but let’s keep it a secret from 
every one else,’ suggested Peter, “and 
make it a regular s’prise party.” 

Lucy agreed, delighted at having her 
plan so warmly welcomed. “And if you 
want to, we’ll have a secret motto and a 
badge. My sister Frances will make 
them,” she confided. “I thought up a 
motto.” Here she whispered, and not even 
the curious little mouse in the wall could 
hear a sound. “We'll just use the first 
letters and call ourselves the ‘H. H. H.’ 
club,” she ended gayly. 

“Hurray for the H. H. H.’ers!” shouted 
Pug, so wildly that Dinky, his dog, barked 
as if he thoroughly understood the mys- 
terious affairs being plotted under his 
sharp nose. After that, arrangements for 


a new and surprising Hallowe’en moved ~ 


forward rapidly but very mysteriously. 
Of course the mothers had to be in it, for 
were there not spooky costumes to be de- 
vised? Never were old sheets in such de- 
mand, and Farmer Stubbins sold a whole 
load of pumpkins to Lucy Dale’s mother, 
to be used by the H. H. H. children. 

Mr. Brooks, the beloved Scoutmaster, 
shared the secret, too, and was busy con- 
ferring with the boys and making out odd 
lists which Peter and Pug carried about 
in secret pockets and consulted with the 
other members at every opportunity, al- 
ways in a whisper. 

“Won't the whole town be surprised !’’ 
Pug chuckled over his begrimed paper. He 
and Peter toiled valiantly through their 


own chores, to be ready for the pranks of 


the mystery band. 

“Old Miss Hawkins is getting ready to 
take all her chickens into the cellar to 
sleep,” said Peter, laughing. “You know 
last year somebody stole ’em Hallowe’en 


and-shovel brigade was doing odd 
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night, and the boys got the blame,” he 
added indignantly. “As if we'd da any- 
thing like that!” . 

The boys were right. At the appearance 
of a number of lively youngsters wearing 
odd badges, orange ribbon with triple 
Black H’s, the timid and suspicious and 
lonely of Pinehurst began to make prepa- 
rations too, and they prepared for the very 
worst. 

“They’re up to mischief,” predicted the 
lame shoemaker to his wife. “And half a 
ton of coal in the back yard. I can’t shovel 
it in this week to save my bones, so I'll 
try to scare the little imps away.” 

Poor old widow Lee was half sick with 
worry trying to decide whether to drive 
her cow, Bessie, into the back porch, or 
take her to a distant field for safe-keeping. 
All because the previous year some big 
boys with a queer idea of fun had ridden 
Bessie in a spook parade, then left her in 
somebody’s garage. The epidemic of pre- 
paredness spread. People stowed away 
their vehicles and machinery as safely as 
possible, took in everything loose, then 
waited with the air of people about to ~ 
withstand a siege from a mighty and un- 
merciful foe. The H. H. H. children 
giggled, looked over crumpled lists, and 
toiled over wonderful costumes. 

Hallowe’en evening had apparently been 
ordered for the sole delight of the frol- 
ickers. It was crisp and clear and silvery 
with the smile of the moon that rose early 
as if afraid it would miss some of the fun. 
Three short and three long blasts on a 
whistle from Pug’s corner. That was the 
signal, and immediately ghostly and com- 
ical figures flocked from somewhere. 
Sheeted ghosts, red goblins with awful 
faces, fat brownies in cambric suits, and 
black-robed witches on broomsticks came 
as if summoned by magic. The witches 
and some of the brownies carried unlighted 
pumpkins; the ghosts and goblins were 
armed with rakes, shovels, and other use- 
ful implements. ‘Be back here in an hour. 
Now to your work! About, face—march!” 
thus commanded Captain Peter, who was 
the most ferocious of goblins. Off in every 
direction they scampered, as orderly and 
obedient a band of es eu as the 
moon ever spied on. 

After that the most surprising things 
happened. Miss Hawkins, watching over 
her chickens, was astonished to find some 
very gigglesome ghosts cleaning her lawn 
and raking up the dead leaves and vines 
in her garden. Her rheumatism had been 
too bothersome for her to do it, and she 
had worried over the rubbish.. Now it was 
all being whisked away in -wheelbarrows, 
to her delight. 

The shoemaker, anxious over his coal 
pile, rushed ont to threaten as a quaint 
spooky quartet began briskly to shovel the 
coal into his cellar, after which they gaye 
a yell that explained :-— 


Ho! Ho! Ho! We're after you! } 
Clear the track for the goblin crew! 
Time for frolic, fun, and laughter ! { 
H. H. H. is what we're after! ~ 


Everywhere they went they left poogle 


feeling dumb with surprise, but exceed- — 
ingly pleased and puzzled. While the rake- 


for the old and i a Lucy and | 1e 


> ~ 
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witches had the march of the Magic Pump- 
kins. To the shut-in or lonely children 
they hurried with their wonderful sur- 
prise Jack-o'-lanterns. So little crippled 
Alice, Billy with a brace on his leg, and 
Maisie who was little mother to three 
smaller ones, were clapping their hands 
over the contents of those enchanted pump- 
kin men. For just take off his round yel- 
low cap and behind his funny grinning face 
one found things such as even Santa had 
not left; tiny dolls, whistles, crayons, 
sliced puzzles, story-books, balls, and even 
cookies and candy. In one was a tiny 
pumpkin-pie, in another a little frosted 
cake with yellow candles, for the witches 
knew Maisie’s birthday came on Hallow- 
e’en. 

Peter and his band had been surprised 
themselves. As they raced up-the shady 
mill-road after splitting a pile of kindling 
for Granny Wade, they were startled to 
see a little white figure dart ahead of 
them, erying softly. For a second they 
were sure they had met a real ghost. Then 
Peter realized it was the new little girl in 
the old shack. “What’s the matter?” he 
called in a friendly tone. Between sobs 
the child explained that her baby brother 
was choking with croup and her mother 
had sent her in haste for the doctor. “And 
I’m afraid! It’s Hallowe’en and I’m 
afraid !” whimpered the child. 

“Pooh! You run home and we'll have 
the doctor there in two wiggles,” cried a 
plump brownie. So off they raced after 
good Dr. Craig, who was captured and sent 
speedily to save the baby. 

The big girls and boys were being en- 
‘ttertained by Lucy’s sister that night, so 
the H. H. H. brigade had the outdoors 
mostly to themselves. In an hour they 
were back at Pug’s, forming for the Pump- 
kin Parade. Up and down they marched, 
singing, and shouting, and showing their 
jolly pumpkin men. After that the great 
pile of leaves from the newly cleaned 
lawns furnished a glorious bonfire, about 
which the frolickers danced and enjoyed 
the good things their mothers had fur- 
nished. Then at another signal they scat- 
tered homeward after giving their yell. 
Pug and Peter were last, for they carefully 
extinguished every spark of fire so the 
prankish Hallowe’en wind might not start 
a revel of its own. 

“Wun, wasn’t it?’ yawned Lucy. “Bush- 
els,” Peter replied. While Pug chuckled, 
“Wonder when they’ll guess that H. H. H. 
just means ‘Happy Helpful Hallowe'en" ” 


Soldier Boys that Played Dolls 
EDNA S. KNAPP 


Indeed they did, some of them! The 
sergeant in charge of a Battery © gun- 
erew told me so himself. Nobody knows 
where Alice came from, but one day, there 
she was, sitting quietly in their gun-pit. 
Maybe some little French girl mourns 
_ to-day for that missing doll. 

- Jack Hamlin spied her first and showed 
her to Tom Bayliss, his chum. Then the 
sergeant had to have his turn at holding 
her. Right in the middle of their fun came 
a gas attack and Alice was forgotten. 
it the first thing Jack did when he got 


Pua ale 
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Big and Little Things 


I cannot do the big things 
That I should like to do, 
To make the earth forever fair, 
The sky forever blue. 
But I can do the small things 
That help to make it sweet: 
Tho’ clouds arise and fill the skies, 
And tempests beat. 
—Alfred H. Miles. 


Sentence Sermon 
Let us be content in work 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because it’s little. 
—Hlizabeth Barrett Browning. 


a chance was to make Alice a wee gas- 
mask that always went over her head 
when needed. 

The other gun crews grew very jealous, 
for not a single one of them owned a doll. 
They tried to kidnap her, but in vain, for 
‘Jack, Tom, or the sergeant always guarded 
her. One of the three slept every night 
with Alice on his pillow, which was usually 
his coat. 

One day Alice was sitting peacefully on 
some sand-bags, when a big shell burst 
within twenty feet of the sergeant’s gun. 
Then poor Alice lost her head. She had a 
military funeral later, and you would be 
surprised to know how much the boys 
missed her. 


Largest Telephone Cable 


A telephone cable, said to be the largest 
in the world, was recently laid across the 
Detroit River, between Detroit and Wind- 
sor, Ontario, thus making it possible to 
hold 600 simultaneous conversations be- 
tween the two points. The cable lies on 
the bed of the river, forty-eight feet deep 
in places. It has 408 pairs of wires, is 
38 inches in diameter, 3,000 feet long, and 
weighs 50,870 pounds. The cable provides 
for the growth of both cities which it 
serves. Officials estimate that it will take 
eare of Detroit’s needs up to a population 
of 2,000,000. 


Willows Stronger than Rock 


The two towns of Algiers and McDonogh- 
ville, which lie just across the Mississippi 
River from New Orleans, have been saved 
from being swept out into the Gulf of 
Mexico, by willows, the ordinary kind of 
willows that cover the lowlands of every 
river, be it North or South. The towns 
are built on one of the points which give 
a turn to the river. 

Though the point has been there for 
hundreds of years (it was certainly there 
when Jean Baptiste Lemoine de Bienville 
founded the town of La Nouvelle Orleans), 
the Mississippi River, for no reason that 
hydraulic experts can explain, changed its 
course. The force of a river half a mile 
wide, 120 feet deep, and flowing at the 
rate of nine miles an hour, suddenly bat- 
tered against the ferry-house at Algiers, 
tore it down from roof'to piling, and 
beat against the earthen wall of the 


leyee behind it. 


At once engineers piled tons of earth on 
the levee, drove sheet piling, and banked 
more earth and stone behind that, but the 


river still drilled its way in, taking off 


‘sent from Southern Europe. 
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slices from Algiers Point and threatening 
to carry Algiers and its neighbor town 
bodily out to the Gulf, as well as flood the 
farming-land back of the levee. Then came 
the willows and saved the day. 

Mr. G. A. Waddill, the engineer in 
charge of the work, is lining the west 
bank of the Mississippi with green willow- 
trees which have been woven into great 
mats one hundred feet wide and one hun- 
dred to two hundred feet long. The mats 
are laid shingle-like on the bed and wall 
of the river channel and are held securely 
in place by eighteen pounds of large stones 
to every square foot of mat surface. Light 
though they are, they are holding the 
great onrushing river as tons of packed 
earth and stone failed to hold it, and 
behind its thin, strong wall the two towns 
are unconcerned and are going about their 
usual affairs with a feeling of complete 
safety. 


He Photographs Snowflakes 


Mr. W. A. Bentley of Jericho, Vt., is a 
farmer who has gained a recognized place 
in science by photographing snowflakes. 
For thirty-five years he has spent all his 
leisure winter hours in the painstaking 
task. His collection of plates numbers 
over four thousand and no two are alike. 
Mr. Bentley’s equipment is a primitive 
photographie and microscopic apparatus 
costing about $90. Great speed is neces- 
sary for the work, for’a snowflake once 
isolated, though it may not melt, may 
evaporate enough to change its form. In 
order to be photographed it must be 
handled, and so gently that even a feather 
is too heavy a tool to work with. Mr. 
Bentley is now: the world’s authority on 
snowflakes, and for the results he has 
achieved has received appreciative recog- 
nition from Australia, China, and England 
as well as from American scientists. 


Protecting Plumage-bearing Birds 


After a long campaign against cruelty 
to animals, a bill has been passed ‘in Great 
Britain to prevent the destruction of such 
birds as the osprey and the bird of para- 
dise. The bill prohibits the importation 
of feathers, with the exception of those 
of the African ostrich and the eider-duck, 
or the bodies of dead birds with the 
feathers on them. Travellers entering 
Great Britain may wear feathers and may 
even carry them in their baggage, if they 
can prove that they are for personal use 
only. 


The Puncture-Weed 


“The puncture-weed” is a new pest in 
the path of motorists. It is a burr which 
when ripe splits into five sections, each 
bearing a pair of sharp spines so placed 
that one always points upward. The weed 
was supposedly introduced into this coun- 
try in the wool of thoroughbred sheep 
Gaining a 
quick hold in California and Arizona, it 
spread rapidly to Arkansas, Texas, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa, 
until now its extermination is a serious 
problem. One car motoring over country 
infested by the weed had seventy punc- 
tures in thirty-five miles. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


As the LIGHT is set 
in the lantern, so 


hath Almighty God 
set CONSCIENCE 
in the mind of man 


| The Progress of Religion | 


Denominations in the Melting-pot 

One of the most remarkable church 
union movements in the history of Prot- 
estantism has recently taken place in Can- 
ada. Three denominations, Presbyterian, 
Congregational, and Methodist, voted by 
large majorities to combine forces. in a 
definite organic union. This act is the 
culmination of twenty years of. persistent 
effort toward actual union, not com- 
promise, co-operation, or federation. The 
movement includes more than one-half the 
Protestant population, and nearly one- 
third the total population of Canada. Ter- 
ritorially it covers the entire Dominion, 
and has interests of the three bodies in 
foreign lands. 


Thousands for Christian Service 


While enrolments at theological schools 
show little tendency to increase, young 
men and women in large numbers are 
offering themselves to other forms of 
‘Christian work than the ministry. Chicago 
University, Moody Bible Institute, and 
other schools report heavy enrolments, in- 
cluding many college graduates returning 
for advanced studies. According to Pres- 
ident L. H. Murlin, more than one thou- 
sand young men and women are preparing 
for some form of Christian service at 
Boston University. Applications were so 
numerous in some departments that it was 
found necessary to close the registration. 


Courses offered at Boston University will- 


prepare workers for social centres, Sun- 
day-schools, and churches. Courses are 
also offered in story-telling, primary work, 
and church music. 


For World League of Sunday-schools 

A definite movement is on foot to form 
a world league of Sunday-schools. James 
W. 
the executive committee of the World’s 
Sunday School Association, is about to 
visit London, Glasgow, Christiania, Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen, Brussels, Utrecht, Ber- 
lin, Geneva, Paris, and Prague. He will 
meet the Sunday-school leaders at these 
centres and confer with them on present 
Sunday-school requirements, and _ the 
advisability of a world league. John 
Wanamaker, president of the World’s Sun- 
day School Association, in a message in- 
troducing Mr. Kinnear to European leaders 
said, “The value of the present improved 
and improving work of Sunday-schools 
of the United States, the urgency of keep- 
ing the Sabbath, the co-operation of the 


daily newspapers in printing the lessons, - 


the excellence of book-making for teacher- 


Kinnear of: Pittsburgh, chairman of , 
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training, and the splendid lesson-papers, 
all warrant the belief that the estimate 
of the standing and usefulness of Sunday- 
school work will continue to rise in value 
and influence.” 


Reformation in Czechoslovakia 


The Presbyterian Chureh is preparing 
to send missionary leaders to Czechoslo- 
vakia, for it senses the voluntary separa- 
tion of an entire nation from religious 
allegiance of long standing to the Prot- 


estant faith as one of the most astounding - 


and important religious developments in 
history. The Czechoslovaks are making 
use of their newly acquired political and 
religious liberty. They are building a 
republic after businesslike and practical 
methods. Like all Slavs, the Czechos 
have always been a markedly religious 
people, and once freed from the alien reli- 
gion of the Hapsburgs, they proceeded to 
form an entirely new church, which 
they named “The Czechoslovak National 
Church.’ The movement was started by 
200 Catholic priests who revolted from 
Rome and carried their parishes with 
them. Already the new church has en- 
rolled 800,000, and numbers are being 
added daily. 


Daily Vacation Bible School 


Walter M. Howlett, speaking of the 
work of the daily vacation Bible schools, 
says that the school in New York City 
had enrolled during the months of July 
and August 4,500 children. In the course 
of the summer 20,000,000 children are idle. 
In behalf of these children, the vacation 
school would utilize closed church build- 
ings, equip them as daily welfare centres, 
provide teachers, and follow a broad non- 
sectarian programme. The school wel- 
comes Jews, Catholics, and Protestants— 
all creeds and all nationalities. Three 
years ago there were thirty schools in 
New York City and 750 in the United 
States. To-day there are 300 in New York 
and 3,000 in the United States. President 
Harding, when he visited the school at 
Raritan, N.J., in July, heartily endorsed 
the plan for taking care of children during 
the long holiday. Included in the list of 
members of the International Association 
of Daily Bible Schools are Senator George 
C. Foster, Canada; Shailer Mathews, 
llinois; Dr. Mary E. Woolley, Massa- 
chusetts ; John Wanamaker, Pennsylvania ; 
Chang Poling, China; and Rey. T. Ukai, 
Japan. 


For Recruiting the Ministry 


The Congregational National Council 
points out that within four years the 
salaries of Congregational ministers have 
been increased 15 per cent., so that they 
are now receiving $600,000 more than they 
received in 1917. In addition, ministers 
are sustained by a pension fund of $5,000,- 
000, a fund that has been created within the 
last few years. Yet not many more than 
one-half of all Congregational ministers 
are in pastorates. Last year there were 
ninety-three ordinations and 139 deaths. 
Congregationalism, as other persuasions, 
finds as one of its immediate tasks a large 
increase in the number of ministers ayail- 
able for vacant pulpits. 


Meanwhile leaders of GhitotepaHenaltatee 


whose duty it is to recruit the ministry 
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have been going to the colleges and per- 
suading students to become Christian 
workers. These students have been paid 
$50 a month and have been sent into home 
mission fields in Georgia, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, North and South Dakota, Montana, 
and Wyoming. The results were gratify- 
ing. New fields of work were opened up, so 
much so that the Home Missionary Board 
was obliged to make added appropriations ; 
and the young workers expressed the de- 
termination to become permanent Chris- 
tian workers or ministers. These leaderg 
declare they have found the way to get 
recruits for the ministry, and the right 
kind of recruits. 


Methodists’ Era of Prosperity 

Methodists have paid in more than $33,- 
000,000 on the centenary fund since June 
1, 1919, according to Rev. Morris W. Ennes, 
treasurer of the committee on conservation 
and adyance. The sum represents a vastly 
increased benevolent giving, It also in- 
dicates that Methodism is organized as 
never before for world betterment. Meth- 
odist colleges in the United States have 
been strengthened. Conditions in cities 
have been improved by missions equipped 
to do more efficient service. Churches in 
the home field have become more enter- 
prising. In the foreign field, schools and 
colleges have been built up, churches have 
been erected, 267 new missionaries have 
been sent out, and large numbers of na- 
tive workers trained and enlisted. Home 
churches have increased their membership 
from 90,000, the average for the last ten 
years, to 150,000 last year. As a result of 
an intensive evangelistic campaign, addi- 
tions for this year will far exceed those 
of last year. 


Baptists Increase Pledges 

The Baptists are planning through their 
promotion board to increase pledges of 
$55,000,000 to $87,500,000. The goal is 
$100,000,000, and was established some 
time ago. The original plan was to collect 
this year $20,000,000, but when last year 
Northern Baptists made an advance in 
contributions from churches of nearly 300 
per cent., the officials perceived the pos- 
sibility of raising the pledges to the aboye 
figure. Thousands of churches are inten- 
sively at work aiming to meet the demand. 
Members of the Promotion Board will meet 
in Indianapolis, November 1 to 4, for the 
purpose of perfecting plans. 

In November, Northern Baptists will 


_send one large ship loaded with clothing 


for the distressed people of Poland, Lat- 
via, and Czechoslovakia. Men of experi- 
ence will go on the vessel and superintend 
the disposal of the cargo. It is hoped the 
clothing will arrive in time for distribu- 
tion as Christmas presents. 


The Washington Conference 

“A Warless World’: that is to be the 
ery of the churches to be uttered daily 
between November 7 and November 11, in 
connection with the conference at Wash- 
ington. The Federal Council reports that 
the churches of the States of Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and California 
have organized to influence the confer- 
ence to adopt measures of disarmament. 4 
In addition to the States, the following — 
cities through church eae havea re- 


solved to take a similar stand: Baltimore, 
Washington, Indianapolis, San Francisco, 


‘Cincinnati, Rochester, Toledo, New York, 


Boston, Philadelphia, Minneapolis, Detroit, 
Atlanta, and Cleveland. For five days the 
churches will present a programme favor- 
ing disarmament; the excessive costs of 
armaments will be presented, the reason 
for armaments, and what action churches 
should take to bring in a warless world. 


Salvation Army to the Rescue 
The unemployment situation in the 
United States is to receive organized help 
from the Salvation Army. In Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, and other 


‘cities the demand has become so insistent 


that Commander Booth Tucker, head of 
the army in America years ago, now an 
officer in London, will come to this coun- 
try and visit the most distressed places; 
ehiefly to keep up army morale, and to 


organize posts on a basis of wise distri- 


bution of supplies. 


Army Honors Sunday 

Byer since. General Washington in 1778 
commanded his officers to provide oppor- 
tunity for their men to attend some sort 
of service of worship on Sunday, the 
tradition has prevailed in the army 
that religious observance be honored. 
Recently, Secretary of War John W. 
Weeks issued an order which was 
signed by General Pershing, chief of staff, 
and which reads as follows: “The sen- 
timent of the nation concerning Sabbath 
observance should be respected, and no 
marches, except in cases of necessity, 
should be made on Sunday. Opportunity 
should be provided for religious services 
eonducted by the chaplains or through 
eommunity co-operation, and dignified pub- 
licity of such services should be made.” 


International Missionary Conference 
A significant meeting was held at Lake 
Mohonk, N.Y., September 30 to October 6, 
of an international missionary committee 
representing all home missionary boards 
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and societies, and those mission lands that 
now have a federation of churches and 
a native organization. Among the sub- 
jects considered were the following: “The 
Relations of Foreign Missionary Organiza- 
tions with the Church in the Mission 
Field,” “The Relation of Mission Boards 
and Missionaries to Public Questions,” 
“The Present Crisis in Christian Educa- 
tion in the Mission Field,” “International 
Missionary Co-operation: its Possibilities, 
Limitations, and Problems.” 


' Recent Comment 


Speaking of the faith of the age of 
Dante, Rev. Leon M. Birkhead, minister 
of All Souls Unitarian Church, Kansas 
City, Kan., said: “The interests of the 
human race have shifted from another 
world to this world, and the whole face 
of the world intellectual life has been 
changed in the last six hundred years. 
Dante’s age was an age of faith. Faith 
was the outstanding virtue. Ours is an 
age of virtue. Dante and the Middle Ages 
emphasized authority and submission to 
the powers that be. Ours is an age of 
freedom and revolt.” 

Ex-Vice-President Marshall would have 
every child in the United States go to 
church. He says: “If I had the power, 
I would make every child in the United 
States attend church. The provision of 
the Constitution which permits every one 
to worship according to his own conscience 
has been construed by some to mean 
that they did not have to worship God at 
all. I am great for liberty and large for 
freedom. I hope that all religious antip- 
athy and antagonism will be stamped 
out by the influence of every right-minded 
Catholic and Protestant in this country.” 

“You may say anything about me you 
like,” said Dr. W. T. Grenfell of Labrador 
to a newspaper man, “but don’t say any- 
thing about my sacrifices. Religion is my 
job. I am in the job because I like it. 
There is no sacrifice about it. To accept 
Christ’s salvation and to labor to carry 
out his programme, is a man’s job.” 
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I feel my immortality o’ersweeps all 
pains, all tears, all time, all fears; and 
peal like the eternal thunders of the deep, 
into my ears this truth—‘“thou livest for- 
ever.”—Lord Byron. 


DO YOU WANT RESULTS? 


THE REGISTER is noted for the 
large percentage of returns from its 
advertisements. Have you some- 
thingtosell? Do you want to buy 
a house, or hire a camp for next 
summer, or anything? Why not 


try a Classified Advertisement? 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Ad- 
vertising Dept., 16 Beacon St., Boston 9, 
Mass. Our rates are 20 cents an agate 
line; minimum charge, $1. Discounts 
for six or more insertions. Replies 
may come in care of THE REGISTER, if 
desired, for which there is an extra 
charge of 4 cents an insertion. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer and em-, 
ployee; housekeepers, matrons, dietitians, gov- 
ernesses, secretaries, mother’s helpers. 51 Trow- 
bridge Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


A YOUNG WOMAN, educated, experienced, 
happy disposition, wishes position as companion 
at moderate compensation. Best of references. 
Address K. D., care CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS—Index the best 
you read in books, and file clippings by our 
almost automatic, inexpensive, topical, and 
textual system. Highly commended. Circulars. 
Willson’s Index, East Haddam, Connecticut. 


WILL YOU HELP in the housing emergency if 
you are leaving your apartment for the winter? 
Will you consider renting all or part of same at 
a nominal rental as a Christian act, to a refined 
reliable couple? Best of references. Write A. 
L. 8., CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


THE REV. W. S. KEY, who for the past sixteen 
years has been carrying on religious and edu- 
eational work successfully in North Carolina, 
is now available for supplying vacant pulpits. 
His home address is 46 Cottage Park Road, 
Winthrop, Mass. Telephone Ocean 0728-M. 


FOR SALE—By a superannuated minister. I 
have copyrighted a unique Marriage Certificate. 
Beautifully designed. Fully illustrated. Regular 
price, three dollars a dozen. To you one dollar 
% dozen. Larger quantity same price. S. P. 
Gallaway, care of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


EDISON ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING CO. OF BOSTON 


Capital Stock 


Dividends 12 per cent. per annum 


Through the purchase of “‘rights’’ this stock can be obtained at a price to yield more than 8% 


exempt from the Massachusetts and the Normal Federal Income Taxes. 


12% have been regularly paid since May 1, 1910. 


Year ended June 30, 1921 


Net earnings available for dividends, . 


Dividends paid, 
Balance, 


Dividends at the rate of 


$3,901,530 
2,703,360 


$1,198,170 


During the last twelve years the stock has ranged in price between 300 and 133 14 


COLLINS, SPALDING & CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SHAWMUT BANK BUILDING 
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The Alliance: October Meeting 


Another month with its definite record of 
fatth and good works for the increase 
of spiritual life 
Another red letter day was recorded on 
the Alliance books when at the out-of- 
Boston meeting of the executive board held 
in Detroit, Mich., Octeber 4, members from 
East and West were brought together for 
“closer acquaintance, co-operation, and fel- 

lowship.” 

Miss Lowell introduced the two Western 
vice-presidents (the Middle States vice- 
president, Mrs. Glogau, was unexpectedly 
kept away), the treasurer, recording secre- 
tary, and assistant secretary, four Mas- 
sachusetts directors, one from New York, 
one from Ohio, and the full directorate of 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri. 
Each spoke for her own district, and Mrs. 
Alva R. Seott, present by invitation, told 
of Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mrs. Lucia C. Noyes spoke of her recent 
yisit to Nebraska where she had the pleas- 
ure of meeting both Lincoln and Omaha 
Alliance women. Detroit members showed 
pretty and useful garments made over by 
their industrial department, telling of the 
great help rendered in this way; and they 
gave the marvellous story of the Get 
Acquainted Club, which has extended to 
hundreds of lonely people in the big city 
of Detroit the human companionship they 
sought. 

Great regret was expressed at the ab- 
sence of Mrs. Mary B. Davis, correspond- 
ing secretary. This is the first session of 
the General Conference that Mrs. Davis 
has missed in thirty years. 

Miss Lowell, who is an unwearied tray- 
eller, announced her programme of visits 
after Detroit: Buffalo and Hamburg, 
N.Y., Youngstown, Ohio, Meadville, Pa., 

- Toronto, Canada, back to Massachusetts 
for a neighborhood meeting at Framing- 
ham, then to Montpelier, Burlington, and 
Windsor, Vt. New testimony was given 
at Detroit of the value of the personal 
touch which comes from visits to branches 
of Alliance officers and directors. 

The several lines of work were discussed 
in connection with committee reports. 
Mrs. St. John showed at length the op- 
portunities for international friendliness 
with the British League, with our fellow- 
Unitarians in Hungary, and with people 
of the liberal faith in Italy, Japan, Hol- 
land, and Germany. The members were 
greatly interested in hearing of Rey. Mr. 
Hankinson’s efforts for Hungarian ref- 
ugees at Budapest. 

College Centers and Social Service re- 
ports mentioned new plans of co-operation 
with the Laymen’s League, which has now 
a student secretary, who is forming a stu- 
dent club with a board of counsellors made 
up of students. Special meetings for stu- 
dents at Unity House will bring together 
those in and around Boston. 

The Social Service committee urges the 
study of modern methods of social reform 
and the Hnking of Alliance groups with 
community efforts of the right sort. The 
committee plans to find out what has been 
done in the branches and believes that this 
department is likely to interest and hold 

_ the younger women. 
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The Post Office Mission report announced 
that ninety committees have joined in the 
new plan of co-operative advertising. A 
sermon, “The Peril of Paganism,” by Rev. 
Augustus P. Reccord, was advertised in 
the October number of Literary Digest, 
Normal Instructor, Farm Journal, Amer- 
ican Legion, Physical Culture, Success, 
and Pathfinder. As the names of ap- 
plicants are received they will be assigned 
to the co-operating committees. This 
advertising will continue through April. 
The Christmas sermon printed by the 
American Unitarian Association for the 
Post Office Mission will soon be ready. It 
is “Jesus or Herod,” by Rey. William R. 
Cole. Orders should be addressed to the 
nearest headquarters. <A series of selected 
hymns by Unitarian authors, called “A 
Lyric Religion,” has just been published 
by the American Unitarian Association for 
Post Office Mission distribution. 

The Alliance hopes to make possible the 
service of another trained supervisor of 
religious education to visit such Sunday- 
schools as may ask her help. 

In this day of “by-products” a word may 
be added of the stop at Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
on the return to Boston, when a number 
of delegates, ministers, and lay men and 
women had the great pleasure of meeting 
Rey. and Mrs. Orville B. Swift and mem- 
bers of the Unitarian society, and were 
privileged to see the church now building. 
It is good to feel that our cause at Niagara 
Falls is in such hands. 


American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., Tuesday, October 11, 1921, 
at 2 P.M. 

Present: Messrs. Bates, Blinn, Carpen- 
ter, Cornish, Eliot, Fisher, Park, Richard- 
son, Robertson, Scott, Simons, Thayer, 
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Tufts, Wright, and Miss Bancroft and 
Mrs. Dewey. 

The records of the last meeting were 
read and approved, with a correction of 
the vote in regard to the disposition of the 
income of the Smith Education Fund. 

In the absence of the treasurer the as- 
sistant secretary presented the treasurer’s 
report for the month of September as fol- 
lows :— 

RECBHIPTS ' 


Cash on hand September 1, 1921..... $32,420.18 

From donations 7.00 
Bequest of Dean C. French of 
Dorchester, Mass., to create 


the Dean C. French Fund.... 5,000.00 
Bequest of Hugene F. Fay of 
Brookline, Mass., additional, 
added to Reserve Fund..... 100.00 
Income of invested funds..... 8,162.06 
Interest; jac 0". .2tsrnath.). bide 113.81 
Investment Church Building 
Loan Fund repaid on loans. . 680.00 
Reimbursed for advance on Uni- 
tarian Buildings account.... 11.80 
Reimbursed for advances on In- 
come Billings Lectureship 
Frond ($i. sais saat 30.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Community Service account. . 59.38 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Income Ministerial Aid Fund 80.35 
$46,664.58 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, 
CLG.) |, 31 Sora. onak frets se te hv ee $9,431.52 
Salaries and other missionary 
expensed’ %.. A211 TEL sates aie 2,825.24 
Expenses of Unitarian Buildings 703.23 


A JOURNALISTIC OPPORTUNITY 


A young man who cannot help being a journal- 
ist (and who would otherwise be a minister, — 
because he is devoted to the church) is desired 
by a paper of liberal policy and belief. He must 
have the news sense, be a clear writer, able in- 
stantly to see a“story”’ in a situation or an idea; 
enthusiastic about what occurred yesterday and 
quick to put it in words, and keen about what 
ought to be to-morrow. College training is an 
asset, but “the gift”’ is the first essential. Such a 
person will please apply by letter only to F.G.R., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, Boston 9, Mass. 


CHURCH FILM COMPANY 


Formerly The International Church Film Corporation of New England 


MOTION-PICTURE SERVICE 


Wholesome midweek entertainment programs at a cost of from ~ 


$10.00 to $25.00. 


Feature films of five or six reels suitable for Sunday-night use 


which carry either a distinct religious message or teach some moral | 


or patriotic lesson. 


One-reel subjects for use in the Sunday-school hour or for Sunday 
evening. Biblical—Religious—Patriotic and Moral. 


We ask your co-operation. 


DIRECTORS || 


WM. H. LORING + 
LEON B, SMITH | 


BOSTON, 


CHARLES M. COX 
‘FRANK W. KIMBALL 


64. BROADWAY 


AVERY A. THRESHER 


MASS. 


a 
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Payments on account of sundry 


PrUst MENGES so 656 oaceh . cc o> oe 549.92 

Investment Church Building 
Upan ne Und, LOB. sce. sec ccs ,000.00 
ARVERLIMCN IA Vous eS ates fee os ars 4,583.00 

Interest on mortgage, Charles- 
bows pS.Co. is. oP eee Ts tie 270.00 
Church Extension account..... 3,647.99 
Church Equipment account... 5,200.00 
Religious Education Fund..... 391.69 
Cash on hand October 1, 1921....... 16,061.99 
$46,664.58 


The president submitted a brief report 
on the settlement of the suit in the matter 
of the Fairhaven Church Endowment. 

Upon the recommendation of the church 
extension committee it was 


Voted, That $200 be appropriated for reviving 
the work in Ottawa, Canada. 
_ Voted, That a sum not to exceed $600 be ap- 
propriated from the Church Equipment Fund 
for the parsonage at Jacksonville, Fla. 

Voted, That a sum not to exceed $150 be ap- 
propriated from the Church Equipment Fund to 
repair the church house in Pittsfield, Mass. 


Upon the recommendation of the publi-. 
eation committee it was 


Voted, To donate 150 copies of the Hymn and 
Tune Book, with services, Beacon Press edition, 
to Antioch College, the expenses to be borne by 
the Book and Tract Fund. 

Voted, To appropriate the sum of $100 from 
the Book and Tract Fund for expenses incurred 
in publishing the new Marriage Service. 

Voted, To publish the Baccalaureate Sermon, 
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by Rev. Louis C. Cornish, as tract No. 296 in 
the American Unitarian Association Series. 

Voted, To appropriate the sum of $50 for Dr. 
Clayton R. Bowen for editorial work on the 
manuscript assigned to Grade IX. in the Beacon 
Course. 

Voted, To publish “Jesus and Herod,” by 
Rey. William R. Cole, as the Christmas Sermon 
for special distribution through the Post Office 
Mission. 

Voted, To print a special edition of 500 copies, 
with the Beacon Press imprint, of A. U. A. 
Tract No. 295 for distribution through the Path- 
finders of America. 

Voted, To donate a set of the Beacon Course 
to be sent to the State University of Iowa, the 
cost of the same to be defrayed from the Book 
and Tract Fund. 

Voted, To publish “A Study of Jesus and His 
Place in Unitarian Thought” by Rev. Abraham 
M. Rihbany, as a tract in The Religion for the 
New Age Series, and to request the author to 
submit alternative titles. 


Under miscellaneous business, upon the 
motion of Mr. Blinn it was 


Voted, That the president, Mr. Scott, and Mr. 
Howard be appointed a committee to procure 
convenient and attractive accommodations for 
the New York Headquarters, this committee to 
be empowered to enter into negotiations with 
the Laymen’s League, The Alliance, and the 
New York League of Unitarian Women, with 
authority to appropriate from the Church Dx- 
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by the League toward the rental of headquarters 
satisfactory to the societies concerned. 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 


Voted, To extend the Church Building Loan 
to Ridgewood, N.Y., so that the repayments may 
be made within four years instead of two, as 
prescribed under the’ original terms of agree- 
ment. 

Voted, To authorize the president to encour- 
age the Unitarian Society at Nashville, Tenn., 
to submit definite proposals for building a ga- 
rage in the rear of the church lot, with special 
consideration of the proposed period of occu- 
pancy and the terms of the agreement. 


Upon the recommendation of the secre- 
tary it was 

Voted, That the president, secretary, and the 
secretary of the Department of Church Exten- 
sion be authorized to fill the vacancy in the 


number of ministers-at-large caused by the with- 
drawal of Mr. Krolfifer. 


The president introduced Rey. Adolph 
Keller, secretary of the Federation of 
Protestant Churches in Switzerland, who 
addressed the board coneerning the situa- 
tion of the Protestant churches in that 
country. 

The meeting adjourned at 3.30. 


Louis C. CorniIsH, 


tension Fund a sum equal to that appropriated Secretary. 
SSAC UAL HNO 

The second Unitarian to become Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States recently took his seat on the bench. 
William Howard Taft is the eleventh in the line. John Marshall, the fourth 
Chief Justice, was the other Unitarian in this high office. 
Mr. Taft is the first American to become the head of two of the three 
branches of our government, the executive and judicial. 
When the Attorney General handed the commission to him, Mr. Taft, ac- 
cording to newspaper reports, chuckled and said: “I do not decline the 

: office.” 

: Mr. Taft always chuckles, and he never declines to accept responsibility. 

| We think that one of the most useful things he ever did was to act as chair- 

; man of the committee which directed the organization of the Unitarian 

Campaign. 


Onerous duties may prevent him from maintaining the pace he set in the 
summer and fall of 1920. 


Soe er TLE nn LED MMT 


11,597 Unitarian laymen, aroused by the enthusiasm of Mr. Taft and his 
associates, chuckle as they continue into the advanced stages of the great 
forward movement to which their churches have set themselves. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
> 7 Park Square—Boston 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Annomncements 


Rey. George Gilmour, formerly of 
Dallas, Tex., has accepted a call to the 
First Unitarian Society. Denver, Col.. He 
will begin his duties in November. 


Meetings and Conferences 


Channing Conference 


The one hundred and eleventh session 
of the Channing Conference will be held 
in Attleboro, Mass., Wednesday, November 
2, both forenoon and afternoon, with the 
Pilgrim Unitarian Church. The general 
topic of discussion will be, “The New Uni- 
tarian Campaign for the Spiritual In- 
vigoration of Our Churches.” A_ strong 
programme has been arranged. In the 
forenoon, Rey. Miles Hanson of Roxbury, 
Mass., will speak on “Personal Influence,” 
with special reference to the Campaign, 
and Mr. Arthur L. Palmer, assistant sec- 
retary of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
on “The Church Attendance Campaign of 
the Laymen.” Rey. Charles H. Pennoyer, 
minister of the local Universalist church, 
will conduct the devotional service. The 
afternoon address will be by Rev. Charles 
Conklin, D.D., of Brookline, Mass., on “‘The 
Murray Crusade of the Universalists,” and 
by Rey. Eugene R. Shippen of Boston, on 
“The Enrichment of Our Congregational 
Forms of Worship.” Pilgrim Church 
offers its hearty hospitality to all comers, 
with collation at 12.80. Attleboro is con- 
veniently situated, and easy of access by 
train, trolley, and automobile from 
every chureh in the Conference. Trains 
run constantly, in all directions, during 
the day. It is suggested that each parish 
mobilize its automobiles and convey the 
people, especially the leaders and workers, 
the key men and women of the church. It 
is hoped that this will be a truly great 
conference, where the people will discuss 
and learn how to best promote the new 
Unitarian campaign. Opportunity for 
discussion will be provided. 


Parish News Letters 


Ordination of Mr. Klein 
Lirtterton, N.H.—First Congregational 


Society, Rev. Ivan Anton Klein: The Uni- 
tarian Fellowship of New Hampshire 


looked toward Littleton, far in the north- 
ern part of the State, with unusual in- 
terest, on Thursday evening, October 13, 
when the ordination of Ivan Anton Klein 
and his installation as minister of the First 
Unitarian Society of that town took place 
at the Unitarian church. The church, 
which has just started on the thirty-sixth 
year of its existence, has been without a set- 
tled minister since the death of Rey. P. 
J. Robinson in May, 1920. The sympathy 
of the Granite State Unitarians is en- 
listed in behalf of this particular church, 
which, in spite of its isolation, its distance 
from the centres of liberal thought, its 
struggle through the years of existence, 
still lives, the only Unitarian church in 
this part of the State left to carry on. It 
is a genuine monument to that quality 
inherent in the human heart, loyalty to 
truth. A large audience was present. Dr, 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


= +E 


The 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 


. homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 


Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed 


Presiwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presiwent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 


H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


Miss M. Louise 


ScCHOOL- LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK L. LOCKE, Presipenr EDWARD A. CHURCH, TREASURER 


THE 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN sere ees 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON ST. ROBERT WINSOR, TREASURER PERMANENT FUND 


INSTITUTED 
1851 


Children’s Mission| Norfolk House Centre 


ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
38 years of acess Service to our Community. 
5,000 Persons use our Building. 


Classes, Deise Fellowship 


make 
Better Homes and Better Citizens. 
Always a Unitarian Undertaking. 
Tostart 1922 without a deficit, we need $5,000 at once. 
CHARLES L. DE NORMANDIE, President. 
MARGARET W. THACHER, Clerk. 
tg om L. PICKMAN, Chairman Finance Committee. 
Donations may be sent to 
MISS LOUISA HUNNEWELL, Assistant Treasurer, 
261 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 


President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 
Vice-Presidents ; Ernest G. Adams of 
Predeine Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
bbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 
Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


OBJECT: 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- © 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 


11,597 laymen, organized in 245 chapters, in 
the United States and Canada, are striving to 
accomplish this object by 


an increased devotion on their own part 
and by calling upon their fellows every- 
where to reinterpret citizenship in terms 
of religion ; 


assisting Unitarian churches in Univer- 
sity centres to serve thousands of stu- 
dents who are seeking truth and need 
fellowship ; 


constant effort to increase the numbers 
and influence of Unitarian ministers ; 


ready and sympathetic co-operation with 
all agencies welcoming assistance in pro- 
jects to understand and supply the needs 
of humanity ; 


widespread and efficient publicity for the 
broad, simple, and devout principles of 
Unitarian Christianity ; 


active personal participation in every ef- 
fort by which churches may, and do, 
serve their communities. 


7 PARK SQ., BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Minot Simons, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Church Extension of the American 
Unitarian Association, preached the ser- 
mon. His subject was “The Spiritual Life 
of America,’ and he brought a message 
modern and inspiring. He spoke of the 
responsibility now resting upon the 
churches to bear witness to the truth that 
is in them. Multitudes of people in the 
country, he said, were out of touch with 
organized religion, and he asked the ques- 
tion, “What is shaping the moral ideals 
of such multitudes?” “Religion,” he said, 
in part, “is the great moral energizer in 
human experience. It is the chief spir- 
itual creative force in the world. A na- 


tion struck with an irreligious tendency 


is a nation struck with a blight. The 
people who must restore the morale of 
America are the people who realize the 
everlasting necessity for religion and who 
will organize and labor jin its behalf. 
From every one of our churches there 
should radiate a moral and spiritual in- 
fluence which should sustain and advance 
the best life of the community.” Rey. 


George F. Patterson, minister of the Uni- 
tarian church, Concord, delivered the 
prayer of ordination and _ installation. 
Since the death of Rev. H. C. McDougall 
of Franklin, Mr. Patterson has been in 
charge of the New Hampshire churches. 
It is an item of interest that the pulpit 
was given to the church years ago, in 
memory of Dr. Charles M. Tuttle, by the 
society in Concord of which Mr. Patterson 
is now minister. Rey. William Lord 
McKinney, dean of Proctor Academy at 
Andover, gave the charge to the minister. 
He traced the evolution of an ideal dem- 
ocracy in church, town, and nation. He 
based his thought on a poem by Witter 
Bynner and urged Mr. Klein to cultivate 
poetry as a source of spiritual inspiration. 
Mr. McKinney was followed by Rev. 
Thomas Jay Horner, minister of the First 
Unitarian Society of Manchester, who wel- 
comed Mr. Klein to the ministry. He 
emphasized the idea that in entering the 
ministry a man must feel the impulse, as 
if it were God's will that he should take 
up the work, He must er ex earthly 


arc 


Ae 
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rewards and must be a minister, not a 
priest, a curer of sick souls, and a prophet 
-in the pulpit. He must never relax vig- 
ilance in the care of himself physically, 
mentally, or morally. Finally, he must 
take the people as God gives them to him 
and do the best he can, trusting that, 
‘though he may never see it, the seed may 
‘some day bear fruit. The welcome to the 
town was given by Rey. William A. Bacon 
of the Congregational church of Littleton. 
Rey. George H. Seavey, rector of the Epis- 
copal church, gave the invocation, and Rey. 
A. H. Ericsson of the Adventist church 
read the Scripture lesson. Rev. C. M. 
Tibbets of the Methodist church had 
charge of the congregational singing. 
Special music was rendered by a quartette 
‘composed of Mrs. Arthur S. Morris, Miss 
Dorothy Pearson, Edwin Z. Young, and 
Paul E. Twombley. Mrs. Edwin Z. Young 
was at the organ. The benediction was 
pronounced by Rey. Ivan Anton Klein. 
Mr. Klein is a native of Riga, Russia, and 
came to this country when twenty-one 
years of age, one of his reasons being a 
desire for greater political freedom. He 
is a graduate of the Meadville Theological 
School. Here through his scholarship he 
won the Cruft Travelling Fellowship and 
studied for a year at the University of 
London. 


Fe Affirmations 


- R. DODSON .... . settled for a generation 

at least, I believe, the theological issue, and 
won back —if it were ever in the way of being 
lost —that greatest of all fundamentals in the soul 
of man— complete and glorious liberty! 


“At Detroit we witnessed the purest exhibition of 
the spirit — puissant, lovely, thrilling. Thenceforth 
a new light irradiated all our faces, and we rejoiced 
with gratitude in the unspeakable — some said 
unexampled — genius and fellowship of the 
Unitarian Church. 


“And this journal, faithful to its credo of freedom 
and unshaken in its trust in human goodness, 
and always the friend of unrepressed decent speech, 
received, even from those who once feared the out- 
come, grateful and demonstrative tribute for its 
service to the church in a crisis, a service to the 
growing cause we cherish and prosper, to all men 
and women who think as they will, and to the deep- 
est of all life’s treasures, namely, pure religion and 
the good life.” 

— The Editor’s Message from Detroit. 


Official Welcome for New Minister 

DorcHESTER, Mass.—Third Religious 
Society, Rev. Arthur E. Wilson: Wednes- 
day, September 28, the Society gave its 
official welcome to Mr. Wilson, at a recep- 
tion tendered him and Mrs. Wilson in the 
parish hall. A number availed themselves 
of the opportunity of greeting Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson. The hall was very attractive 
-with decorations of the crimson and gold 
flowers of autumn, while a screen of 
greenery and frost flowers made a charm- 
ing background for the receiving line. 
Musie was furnished by a ladies’ orchestra. 
The young people acted as ushers, and 
served refreshments. Rev. Roderick 
Stebbins of Milton, Mass., Rev. William 
A. Marzolf, and the ‘ministers of the 
neighboring Congregational and Methodist 
churches were present. Mr. Wilson, Mr. 
Marzolf,.and Mr. Wordsworth spoke. ~ 


Affirm your support of the prin- 
ciples which were so gloriously 
proclaimed at Detroit. Put 
THE REGISTER, which one 
minister calls “our best mission- 
ary,’ into a new home this week. 


Four Months of Successful Effort 

VINEYARD HAvEN, Mass.—Stevens Me- 
morial Chapel: Rey. Charles B. Elder 
has conducted services in Vineyard 
Haven for four months. The congre- 
gations throughout have been larger Ee en cases ben 'congicn oicce, bone nent eeeeecee seen eeeeeceecessreeceeseeceseecsesceeeeensaeesecaeneceaeeeseeeeeeeaeeena ee 
than ever, and much interest in the work 
of the church has been shown. The move- 
-ment is an important one. People from 
all over the country have attended ser- 
vices. The Alliance held its annual fair 
in August, and despite the fact that the 
day was rainy, the proceeds were even 
larger than last year, when an especially 
successful fair was held. Just before Mr. 
and Mrs. Elder left, The Alliance gave 
them a farewell supper in one of the J | NA&Me -..2-.------cscee eeeseeecceeesseeseesseneenteenenneennnecenneececneenniees seeeeansccanance 
charming homes on the shore. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send THE REGISTER for 6 months 
to the following address for which I en- 
close $2 (check, money order or cash). 


Deaths Ty Ee SEE ae BN se les 


EVER IN LOVING REMEMBRANCE 
HELEN LEEDS PAGE 
. October 26, 1918 
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z PLEASANTRIES 


“This air is very familiar,’ said the 
musician as a gust of wind whisked his 
hat off.—Boston Transcript. 


“Who is the mysterious stranger?’ 
“Some kind of investigator.” “Working 
for the Government?’ “I doubt it. He 


keeps pretty busy.” —Detroit Free Press. 


“Willie,” said that infant’s mother, ag- 
itated by the sudden appearance of a rich 
relative, “kiss your Uncle John, and then 
go and wash your face at once.’—Pear- 
son’s Weekly. 


Harold (looking at miniature) : “Mum- 
sie, is that the way you looked when you 
were a little girl?’ “Yes, dear.” “And 
how differently beautiful you are now, 
aren’t you?’—Life. 


“Was this arranged by word of mouth?” 
a witness was asked at Shoreditch County 
Court. Witness: “I don’t know what you 
mean; he talked and I talked, and there 
you are.”—Public Opinion. 


Foolish remark by a lady on the glass- 
bottomed boat at Catalina: “Is there any 
water on the other side of the island?” 
Another: “Is the bottom of the ocean that 
we see the real bottom or just built up 
from rocks to attract the tourists?”—Los 
Angeles Times. 


“How is it you have such a good mem- 
ory, Norah?” her mistress inquired. ‘‘ Well, 
mum, I’ll tell ye. Since me childhood 
never a lie have I told, and when ye don’t 
have to be taxin’ yer memory to be re- 
memberin’ what ye told this one or that, 
or how ye explained this or that, shure 
ye don’t overwork it an’ it last ye, good 
as new, till ye died.” 


Something or other reminded the Con- 
gregationalist of Roland Cotton Smith, D. 
D., once rector of the Episcopal church in 
Northampton, Mass. He was called upon 
to deliver a Memorial Day address. In- 
troducing him, the commander of the local 
G. A. R. post said, “We will now have an 
address from Dr. Smith, after which a 
volley will be fired over the dead.” 


An earnest preacher in Georgia, who has 
a custom of telling the Lord all the news 
in his prayers, recently began a petition 
for help against the progress of wicked- 
ness in his town with this statement: “O 
thou great Jehovah, crime is on the in- 
erease. It is becoming more prevalent 
daily. I can prove it to you by statistics.” 
—EHverybody’s Magazine. 


About a hundred years ago there was 
an English duke who used to return home 
at daybreak after a night’s gambling at 
his club. There were only two persons 
stirring in that part of London at that 
hour—the duke, and a cobbler commencing 
his day’s work. They always greeted 
each other. “Good-night, friend,” said 
the duke. ‘Good-morning, sir,” said the 
cobbler.—New York Hvening Post. 


Uncle Jethro sat fishing on the banks 
of a tiny rivulet when a stranger stopped 
beside him and said, “Is it possible that 
there are any fish in such a small stream 
as that?” “No, there ain’t none,” Uncle 
Jeth grunted. “But you’re fishing!” “Yep,” 
said Uncle Jeth. ‘What, then, is your 
object?’ “My object,” said Uncle Jeth, 
“ig to show my wife I ain’t got no time to 
_sift the ashes.’—New York Times. 
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ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


available for pensions 
1919-20 were $10,000. 
1920-21 only $7,500. 


PENSION DECREASE 


was inevitable. Dropped from $319 to $300. 
We are glad that in hard times it was not worse. 


THE GREAT CAMPAIGN 


has added to our Permanent Funds. Next year 
this new income is available. If you and your 
churches do your duty and forward generous 
Annual Contributions to our Treasurer, we can 
raise the pension to $400, 


UNITARIAN 
SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Judge James P. Parmenter, President. 

Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham and Mr. Robert 
Windsor, Jr., Vice-Presidents. 

Rev. Robert S. Loring, Secretary. 

Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer. 


54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE 
COMPANY 


COMMON STOCK 


Conservatively Capitalized 
Excellent Management 


Demonstrated Earning Capacity 
PRICE ON APPLICATION 
M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


Is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding 
Schools around Boston, in 


Piano, Voice, Violin 
and Pipe Organ 


For particulars address M. I..8., CHrisTIan 
REGISTER . 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies *s6ston’ 


225 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Denver; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles. Manal free 


ORLANDO 
The City Beautiful 


In the picturesque lake region of 
Florida: the largest interior city of the 
State, at the heart of its most famous 
orange-growing section, - Ideal winter 
climate, drier and more tonic than on 
the coast. Beautifully shaded and paved 
avenues and drives; seventeen gemlike 
within the city limits. Three 


Good 


lakes 
splendid golf links in, County. 
schools and churches, including a wide- 
awake Unitarian church. A delightful 
resort for tourists, and a congenial home 


city for permanent residence. Do you 


wish to’know more about it? . 
Write to 


THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


H. F. BAILEY, President 
P. O. Box 863, Orlando, Fla. 
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Three Laymen on Doctrinal Subjects 1016 
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(and by) the Clergy, reported by Frank H. 
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How Near is War with J apan? John Day . 1019 
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Letters to the Editor 

Appeal to All Souls Church, New York . - 1020 
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Varied Gontincats : 1021 
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Professor Emerton’s Essays; Books 1022 
The Home 

The H. H H. Frolic, by Daisy D. Stephenson. 1024 

Soldier Boys that Played Dolls, by Edna 8. 

Knapp; Largest Telephone Cable; Willows 

Stronger than Rock; He Photographs Snow- 

flakes; Protecting eee Birds; 

The Puncture-Weed . . .. ures wLO2s. 

Poetry 
The Artist, by Claribel Weeks Avery . . . 1017 
Water-lilying, by Minnie Leona Upton. . 1024 
Throughout the Church. . . . « ~ 1030 
Pleasantries Oe er ee ae 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
pontisa a 11. The church is open daily from 

un : 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, ministers. Ser- 
vice, 10.45 a.m. Chorus of male voices. Sunday, 
October 30, Dr, Brown will preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 


of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
40.30 A.M. Sunday- school at 9.45 aM. This 


church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. Subject, 
“Personal Religion.” Church services at 11 a.m. 
Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. Primary classes 
at 11 a.m. Collection for the Robert Gould 
Shaw House. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. Church School, 9.45 a.M. 
Morning service, 11 A.M. Young People’s meet- 
ing (The Emerson Guild), 6 p.m. The public 
cordially invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, October 30, Mr. Hudson will preach. 
Subject, “Religious Liberty—Its Problems.” 
Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist and Musical Direc- 
tor. Church service at 11 a.m. Church School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. Cordial 
welcome to all visitors. Take Dorchester tunnel 
car to Andrew Square, then surface car to 
Meeting House Hill. 
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